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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Under the Direction of Messrs A. and 8, GaATrTt. 
Musical Director—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Conductor—Mr ALFRED OELLIER. 


VERY EVENING AT EIGHT.—The following artists 
will appear — the week:—Mdlle Dyna Beumer, Mrs Osgood, Miss 
Mary Davies, Mdme Patey, Miss Orridge, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Barton McGuckin, Mr F. King, Mr Maybrick, and Mr 
Santley; Mdme Essipoff, the celebrated pianist; Mr Howard Reynolds, The 
Orchestra consists of eighty-five performers, Leader—Mr A. BURNETT. 

A Grand Selection from BtzeEt’s successful Opera, ‘‘CARMEN,” for Full 
Orchestra and Military Band, arranged expressly for these Concerts by Mr 
ALFRED OELLIER, 

Monpay next, BEETHOVEN’s SYMPHONY in B flat, (No, 4).—WEDNESDAY 
next, Classical night.—Fripay next, English night. 

Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d, to £4 4s,; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 2s.; Prome- 
ate + <igmee Box Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the direction 
of Mr E. Hall, 


Re°r4ss AGADEMY OF MU SIE. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, Sept. 22, and 
terminate on SaruRrDAY, Dec. 20. 
Oandidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Sept. 20, at Eleven o'clock. 
'y order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


| OXNDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC,— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocca ; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T..E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
oo Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
au, 





To Wholesale Moulding, Cabinet, and Pianoforte Manufacturers. — Plant, 
Machinery, and Stock-in-Trade of the Pianoforte Moulding and Veneering 
Works, Patshull Road, Kentish Town. 


\ ESSRS FULLER, HORSEY, SONS & Co., are instructed 
i to SELL BY AUCTION at the Pianoforte Moulding and Veneering 
Works, ParsHuLL Roap, Kentish Town, on THuRSDAY, Sept. 4, and following 
day, at One precisely each day, in lots, the valuable PLANT, Machinery, and 
Stock-in-Trade, including 26 patent Steam Veneering Machines for pianoforte 
mouldings, with a large collection of extensive Dies and Cramps; eight Piano- 
forte String Covering Machines, adapted for either steam or hand power, and a 
quantity of spare Gear for same; two Moulding Machines, two Circular Saw 
Benches and Saws, Planing Machine, Lathe, Vertical Drilling Machine, two Fly 
Presses, Stocks and Dies, 10-horse power beam Steam Engine, Cornish Boiler, 
Shafting Riggers, and Leather Bands, Pooley’s Weighing Machine, 23,000 feet 
Rosewood Veneers, 115 bundles Thuya Veneers, a large quantity of finished and 
unfinished Walnut and Rosewood Veneered Mouldings, 4,050 dry Wrest Planks, 
2,700 Walnut Frets, 100 sets finished Pianoforte Strings, 17 cwt. Brass, Copper, 
Steel, and White Music Wire; 91 pairs Brass Sconces, an extensive assortment of 
Pedal Bosses and Toes, Key Leads, Action Plates, and Pianoforte Materials of all 
descriptions; two new 7-octave Cottage Pianofortes, in rosewood and walnut 
cases ; Office Furniture, Iron Safe, and numerous other effects. May be viewed 
two days previous and —— of Sale, and Catalogues had of Messrs R. Miller 
& Wiggins, Solicitors, 6, Copthall Court, £.0.; on the premises; and of Messrs 
FuLLER, Horsey, Sons & Co., 11, Billiter Square, London, E.0. 


NOTICE TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 


NEUMEYER & CO. 


(PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, OF BERLIN) 
Have REMOVED their London Showrooms from 114, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
to their new and extensive premises, 


NEUMEYER HALL, 
BLOOMSBURY MANSION, HART STREET, W.C. 





Customers are invited to inspect their large Stock of DOUBLE-OVER-8STRUNG 
INSTRUMENTS. Many new Models have just arrived from the Berlin Factory. 

The MUSIC PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT (late Witt & Co.) also Removed 
to the above address. 





BRENTWOOD TOWN HALL. 


) ISS LOUISA BALL will recite (by desire) on Sept. 10, 
at the Town Hall, Brentwood, ‘‘MAUD MULLER,” “ WILLIE’S GRAVE,” 

= “THE WANDERER” (by EDWARD OXENFORD) at Miss M. Morley’s Benefit 
oncert. 





HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
§ONG— Composed by H.R.H. PRINCE LEOPOLD— 
“DIR ALLEIN,” “I SAT UPON THE PURPLE HILL” will be sun 
(by permission) by Mr W. H. CUMMINGS at the Hereford Musical Festival, 
Tuesday evening, September 9. Post free for Twenty-four Stamps, LAMBORN 
Oock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 
HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Mss EMMA THURSBY will sing “IO SON TITANIA 
LA BIONDA,” Polacea, from AMBROISE THoMAS’S Opera, Mignon, at the 
Evening Concert, Tuesday, Sept. 9. 

HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


N DME ENRIQUEZ will sing Henry Saarr’s admired Song, 
“THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Evening Concert, Tuesday, Sept. 9. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at Signor Vergara’s 

Polyglot Concert, 8t George’s Hall, on Wednesday ae next, Sept. 3, 

KETTERER’S ‘GRAND GALOP DE CONOERT,” in A flat, and her Brilliant 
Transcription of the “‘ BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND.”—38, Oakley Square. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


Me ELLIOTT LANGWORTH will sing on Tuesday next, 
at the Polyglot Concert, St George’s Hall, AScHER’s Romance, “ ALIOE, 
WHERE ART THOU ca 














“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and “MY SPIRIT BRIDE.” 
R LEONARD POYNTER will sing at Brentwood Town 


Hall, Sept. 10, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and MARIANI’s new 
Romance, ‘‘ MY SPIRIT BRIDE.” 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
Als F’S new Ballad, sung by Mdme Gerster with great 


success at the woe go Musical Festival, is now published, and may be 
Musicsellers in town and country. 





obtained, by order, from al 


“AH! SE TU FOSSI MECO.” 
DLLE ZULIANO will sing Francesco BrreEr’s new 
Song, ‘‘ AH! SE TU FOSSI MEOCO,” at all her engagements this season. 


DME VANERI FILIPPI, Professor of Singing at the 
Conservatoire of Milan, Italy, will be in London during September and 
October. Ladies and Gentlemen intending studying Music in Milan can obtain 
every information and be prepared for Examination, by applying to her at 
162, QUEEN'S Roan, Bayswater. 


REMOVAL. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA requests that all Communica- 
tions be forwarded to his New Residence, No. 5, STRANRAER PLACE, 
Maida Vale, W.—August 16, 1879. 














“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


Me LEONARD POYNTER will sing on Monday next, at 
WHER S aoat Special Concert, ASCHER’s popular Romance, “ ALIOE, 








REMOVAL. 


ME LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 
63, New Bond Street, begs to announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 
STREET, Oxford Street, W. 
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MIGNON. , 
“T7NOWEST THOU THE LAND” (“CONNAIS TU LE 
PAYS”), sung by Miss JurraA Gaytorp in the English version of 
AMBROISE THOMAS’S celebrated opera, JJignon, now being agi with great 
success, by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, in Dublin, is published, price 4s. 
(English words by JoHN OXENFORD), by Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 





STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS offered at greatly Reduced Prices. This 
List may be had gratis and postage free on application at 6, New Burlington 


Street, London. 

Rttseer RICHARDS’ PIANO MUSIC. 
TITANIA, Grand Valse de Concert, 4s. 

DEAR ENGLAND (L. Dieur)... 3s. HEARTS OF OAK... ves cos 


THE CHILD'S DREAM ... .. 83s. | DAS ALPENHORN is <5. e 
Each post free at half price. 
AILY VOCAL EXERCISES by Crro Prysvurr. Thirty 
Years’ Experience condensed here. Post free for Eighteen Stamps. 
London: Rogerr Cocks & Oo., New Burlington Street, 
ICORDI’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
MUSIC, and Music published in Italy. 
From £2 12 a Bh ses 





.. per Annum, 
a po si wee .. per Half-year. 
* 4 aaa 7 ia pas so +e per Quarter, 
~ es ae <n si ‘ab ... per Month, 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free. 
“ AIDA,” 
Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words ae soe 
Do. do. do, Italian and English words 
Do. for Pianoforte... ss pee nes cos obs ose ona » 40 
The separate vocal pieces in the original form, and the same arranged as songs, 
fantasias, arrangements for pianoforte, &c., &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

“O MUSIO SWEET” (0. PrnsuTI) se 
AN ITALIAN SONG = (Do.) aes 
‘*FAREWELL”(L. CARANIOLO)  ... bee ae 
‘TL GONDOLIERE,” Italian (L, CARANIOLO) : 
‘*SERA D’APRILE,” Italian (L. DENzA) ... “a as at von » 
‘*LA LUNA IMMOBILE,” Serenata, Duet from Borro’s Opera, Mefistofele, 

Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict’s Concert ens «. net 


Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 





NEW SERIES.—No. 13.} 


Che Cheatre: 
A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST, 1879, is Now Ready. 


[PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BILL OF THE PLAY. 

1, THE WATCH-ToweR: ‘‘ English and French Histrionic Art;” ‘‘Mdlle Bern- 
hardt’s Resignation ;” ‘* Calls,” 

2, Portrait: Miss KATE PHILiips, 

8. THE RounD TABLE: “ New and Original,” by Herman ©, Merivale; “A Bed 
of Roses,” by Robert Reece; ‘A French View of Mr Irving,” by Jules 
Clarétie; “Theatrical Costume,” by J. Palgrave Simpson ; ‘Coriolanus on 
the Stage,” by Arthur Hallam ; “The Audiences of New York,” by Bronson 
Howard, 

4, PorTRAIT: Mr Henry NEVILLE. 

5. Fevititeton: ‘“ An Excuse for the Glass,” by Gerald Dixon. 

6. NOTEs en passant, 

7. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Milan, Madrid, 
and New York, 

8. Echoes from the Green-room, 

9. LITERATURE: ‘‘The Lives of Charles Mathews and Henry Compton.” 


London: Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


“ DELIGHT” (No. 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

** EMOTION ” (No. 5 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 

‘* ANIMATION ” (No. 6 of Characteristic Pieces)! 

* FELICITY ” (No, 9 of Characteristic Pieces) .., are 
“*RESIGNATION” (No. 10 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 
“ BELOVED” (No. 11 of Characteristic Pieces) 

“ CONSOLATION ” (No. 19 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 





London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE CLASS SINGER'S A B O, 6d, 


’ LONDON: 


NOVELLO & 00O.; WHITTAKER & OO. 


WEEKES & 0O0O.; 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
—_ manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME 
0 aris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT OIROUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application, 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, ORAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musieal Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 13 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


ORIENTAL SERENADE. 


Poetry by 
LE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE. 
Music by 


ISIDORE DE LARA. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“It is long since we have come across a prettier or more original song, both 
as regards the words, by Le Marquis de Leuville, and the music, by Isidore 
de Lara, than an ‘Oriental Serenade.’ A tenor, with a sympathetic voice of 
medium compass, will make a grand hit at a garden or water-party with this 
graceful love ditty.”— Graphic. 


H! SE TU FOSSI MECO. Romanza. 
Fetice Romano. Musica di Francesco BERGER. Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“*Ah! se tu fossi meco,’ a romanza, written and composed by Felice Romano 
and Francesco Berger, is a pleasing tenor song suitable for the drawing-room.” 
—Graphic. 








Poesia di 
London: 





NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


WO STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment), 

No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 

No. 2. STUDY IN OCTAVES (dedicated to J. T, Oarrodus, Esq.), Composed by 

Frank JAMES AMOR (of Salisbury), Price 4s, each, London : Duncan AVISON 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 





VIOLIN MUSIC. 


ALICE. Fantasia for Violin and Piano on Ascuer’s popular 
Romance, ‘‘Alice, where art thou?” by STANISLAUS BiuioT. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 
Cipriani Potter’s Studies, composed for the use of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 
(Continued from page 527. ) 

To quote from Herr Pauer’s introductory remarks to The 
Feautiful im Music, in the Study No.1 may be found “a free 
form, a full and vigorous life, and an ideal animation.” Then, 
again, as to the character of keys, this No. 1 is in C major, ex- 
pressing “ feeling in a pure, certain, and decisive manner.” 

No. 2 Study, in A minor, lovely throughout, and should be 
considered as such in order to play it well. In all modulations it 
is always right to have the feeling of holding back while modulat- 
ing; not so when you /ave modulated. And every care should be 
taken that, although this is a comparatively slow study, it should 
not drag. There is great room for light and shade; in fact, the 
expression should be the result of feeling. Students should learn 
to like this study the more they really practice it; that is, when 
they begin to develop and cultivate the feeling in themselves. 
Those who would call this study easy can never play it as it should 
be played. It is not the notes only, but the music that has to be 
understood. How many are at the pianoforte all their lives, and 
“never at music”! ‘To quote again from Herr Pauer, A minor is 
expressive of tender, womanly feeling. 

No. 3, in D flat, so much upon the black keys, ’tis like walking 
on ice; then enharmonic modulation to A major; then back to 
C sharp major, with the same subject, as in D flat, only a little 
difficult to the eye in reading. According to the late Cipriani 
Potter’s instructions, the wrists should be kept up, so as to pass 
under the thumb well; the touch should be rather staccato from 
the fingers (in the right hand, semiquavers); the accompanying 
chords should be light, yet with decision. I do not think there is 
another study of the kind, nor can I believe any other study such 
a real study for its intended purpose—freedom of finger, combined 
with independence of touch in both hands. It is well for the 
pupil in all these studies to watch the outline, and give the expres- 
sion accordingly ; and this should be done with a study that may 
appear as only for execution. But interest should always be kept 
up. To quote again: “ D flat major is remarkable for its fulness 
of tone and its sonorousness and euphony. It is the favourite key 
for Notturnos.” But let the student beware of thinking of Not- 
turnos in this study, or he will be “in the dark.” “C sharp major 
is scarcely ever used,” but it is used in this study ; and before the 
student gets used to it, he may feel he is used up at the end. 

No. 4, in B flat minor—majestic and quietly dignified—observe, 
the first subject in the bass (both hands in unison) becomes a sort 
of ground bass to a counter-subject in the right hand. The first 
subject, when given out by both hands, should be stately ; when 
the next subject comes upon the first subject (then given out in 
single notes in the bass), the new subject should give a different 
character to the bass ; the new subject, being melodious in style, 
should win its way and be played with great feeling ; the subject 
in the bass should become subservient to the one in the right 
hand, the bass subject should take its place, and the performer 
should feel that this bass subject has even been suggestive of the 
new subject in the right hand. This study requires great judg- 
ment—a judgment to be arrived at only by the most careful, 
conscientious, intellectual, and intelligent work. The student 
should have the study in the mind, away from the pianoforte ; 
think it out, in fact, before playing the study (or, indeed, any 
work of consequence), How much better to read the music on 
paper, hearing it in the mind’s ear ; looking well into the construc- 
tion of the composition, and by these means studying all the lights 
and shades, "Tis then students will find, that if they can feel 
the ideal, the greater power they will have with the actual. 
They will discover their own souls in music, and prove whether 
they have the spirit of music in themselves to be drawn towards 
music—in fact, whether they are among the elect in the divine 
art. The student will find that he requires less teaching, but 
learns more. He will create an interest for himself, and his 
teacher also. He will force his master into the best teaching. 
Unconsciously rather idle pupils may depend upon the master 
even to think out almost everything for them ; but masters find 
out that they must, to a certain degree, depend upon the pupil. 
They cannot use the mind or the fingers of their pupils. The 
pupils must tink and work for themselves. And, thus I say about 





this study: practice it away from the pianoforte when you say you 
begin to know it; carry it about in your mind when you are walk- 
ing about; and again look at your music (without playing it), and 
try, and feel if you can improve it. This is the way to feed the 
imagination of the player; to give to the executant a place, as 
the creator out of what has been created by the composer—a place 
almost akin to the author. How many great actors have given 
different readings of Shakspere—and this, of course, with a 
language which is definite. How much more, then, in music 
(instrumental), whose greatest charm is its indefiniteness. Yet 
with the composer and executant (in the interpretation of a work 
to an audience, from both), it is mind and mind speaking to each 
other. With regard to the study in B flat minor, I believe I can 
say, from experience, that there is in this study (studied as it 
ought to be) that which will establish a mutual confidence between 
master and pupil, causing the pupil to look up to the master, and the 
master to have the greatest of all pleasures (in teaching) to watch 
the growth of the musical mind of his pupil, always taking care 
that the pupil (and this is one of the greatest niceties in teaching) 
preserves his individuality of style. That which is good and natural 
in the pupil should always come to the surface. A master may 
ask a pupil how he likes this study, but let the pupil “talk with 
his fingers”; deeds are better than words. Those who would call 
this study easy cannot play it; the real student will appear to find 
it more difficult as it goes on, and, to quote from Mr Bannister 
(although in rather a different sense to what he intended), “ without 
giving way to the vagaries of a disordered imagination.” A true 
composer (and a real artist as an executant) always keeps his fancy 
under control, regulating it by his knowledge; and when most 
unfettered, and least formal, still exhibits design—unity of purpose. 
To quote again from Herr Pauer (for whom Mr Potter had the 
highest respect, both as a man and musician, and to whose grand- 
mother and mother Mr Potter dedicated his duet in F for two 
pianofortes)—“ B flat minor,a key full of gloomy and sombre feeling, 
like E flat minor, is but seldom used.” I do not think Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B flat minor is gloomy or sombre. The “ Drinking 
Song” from Weber’s Der Freischiitz, in B minor, has been pro- 
nounced so very jolly, but has not the transition to D major 
something to do with the jollity. Does not the drinking in D 
major seem to be “drinking to drive away care,” and does not the 
return remind one of the feeling of care, even with Caspar, who 
was, I should fancy, by no means a teetotaller. But, however, 
about this study in B flat minor, it may be sombre, but not gloomy. 
In the modulation to the really second subject, in D flat major, 
and which, according to form, appears again in B flat (major), 
there is an air of comfort most cheering to the weary worker. 
By the bye, the real worker never ought to be weary, but some- 
times he may rest—not on the keys where the rests occur. Balance 
the hands well in this study. 

No. 5, in D major, should go off like a shot. The triplet quavers 
should be provokingly persistent in time; so also should be the 
accompaniment, doggedly in time. The triplet passages ending on 
the quaver, the quaver should be sforzando. However, it is best 
for the master to play over to his pupil this study, or, in fact, 
anything that may be desirable to his pupil ; in the first instance 
to show the time and style of the music, and afterwards, when the 
pupil has studied the work. Music cannot be always communicated 
by word of mouth, but music may communicate music. People 
talk against playing by ear. I say, do play by ear (properly) as 
much as you can, if you play by notes, and understand well what 
you are about. Herr Pauer says D major “ expresses majesty, 
grandeur,and pomp, and adapts itself well to triumphal processions, 
festival marches, and pieces in which stateliness is the prevailing 
feature.” TI cannot say in this study there is much stateliness. It 
is a will-o’-the-wisp, coquettish, running away; a sort of Dolly 
Varden (study), when she ran away from that nice young man to 
hide her feelings, and have a good cry, although she was not very 
good at crying. 

No. 6, in B minor, a remarkably fine study, full of character ; 
the repeated chords should be played loose from the wrist; also 
the double notes, leading to passages of single notes, at extreme, 
which should be caught up in strict time. B minor—that very 
melancholy key—tells of a quiet expectation and patient. It has 
often been observed that nervous persons will sooner be affected 
by that key than by any other. To do that deservedly celebrated 
musician, Herr Pauer, justice (he says): “ The task of marshalling 
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different keys in a certain order, according to their characteristic 
qualities, is not only a matter of great difficulty, but almost next 
to an impossibility, inasmuch as it cannot be denied that one 
composer detects in a certain key qualities which have remained 
entirely hidden from another. The character of this study would 
be expressed by the Italian word “ Feroce” (ferocious in English 
is too sanguinary), but it is masculine, full of force and energy, 
and continually after the double notes seeming to dart into the 
air like a balloon—pardon me, I have a balloon on the brain, for 
I have just been enjoying READING Mr Coxwell’s account of his 
aérial trip on Bank Holiday. I didnot go up (‘‘ Addio corrajio”), 
for although I am fond of air in music, yet when you come to go 
up—and he looked as a “little cherub aloft”—you may feel a 
terror-firmer than on the “ terra firma” below. 

No. 7, in E flat, which has been often called cur-rant jel-ly, 
you almost fancy, if you take the twos and twos as twos, that you 
hear the words. ‘The bass should progress with great independ- 
ence, always staccato. [ would recommend in this, and, indeed, 
in all studies, to play the outline of the harmony. E flat major 
is the key which boasts the greatest variety of expression. 

W. H. Hoimes. 
(To be continued. 


—o——_ 


GETTING READY FOR A NEW OPERA. 
( From the ‘* Boston Musical Record.) 


Half a hundred men and women, almost all of them young, went 
into Steinway Hall, New York, a few days ago, in response to an 
advertisement announcing that amateurs, desirous of adopting the 
lyric stage, might be engaged for chorus and minor parts in the new 
‘*comedy opera” of Messrs Arthur Sullivan and W. S. Gilbert. 
‘* Applicants,” said the advertisement, ‘‘ must possess good voices, a 
knowledge of music, and be young and of good appearance.” 
Among those who came were such “amateurs” as Blanche Correlli 
and Henri Laurent. Then there were numerous applicants whose 
faces were familiar in the choruses of the Pinafore companies ; and 
some who were well known in the Little Duke. At one of the many 
pianos that cumbered the stage sat Mr R. D’Oyly Carte, who 


showed himself to be an excellent musician and not a novice in | 


testing voices. 


‘ Now, if you will sing something for me,” he said to a pretty and | 
‘Did you bring | 


well-dressed young woman, evidently an amateur. 
any music?”” The young woman said she had expected to play her 
own accompaniments, and did not bring music. The manager 
thereupon jumped up and the young woman sat down, and, after a 


prelude, sang an Italian song, thereby exhibiting a contralto voice | 


of more than ordinary excellence. ‘‘ What salary do you expect?” 
asked Carte. i 
cate with her in three or four weeks. Miss Correlli expressed herself 
unwilling to sing before so many musicians, and said something 
about being afraid, whereupon Mr Carte conducted her and Mr 
Laurent to a secluded apartment. 
Carte, as a gentleman stepped forward. 


be A 4 The lady, a buxom dame, 
smiling, tripped forward. 


trilled forth a song about loving and waiting and remembering, also 
making reference to ‘‘one kiss,” and describing its effect, not 
omitting to express a desire for more of the same sort, ‘‘ Thank 
you,” said Mr Carte, stepping forward at the end of the verse. 
** That will——” 
again. ‘‘She said she’d sing a verse,” said Mr Carte mournfully. 
‘She doesn’t realize how she is taking up my time. That's why I 
always want to play their accompaniments. I can test fifteen or 
twenty voices in an hour usually, when I am in my own place with 
my own appliances. I just want to hear a bar or two, and then hear 
them run the scale.” 


A young woman wanted to know when the company was going to | 


appear. ‘In November,” answered Mr Carte. Oh, that was such a 
Jong time! She might get something to do before that, though she 
hadn’t anything now. She wasn’t ‘no professional” singer, but she 
had sung in /inafore. j 
chorus. Oh, she wanted a part. She expected a minor part at least. 
She had thought some of singing Little Buttercup. Would there be 
any such part in the new opera? What was the new opera, any- 
way? No, she guessed she wouldn’t sing now; she didn’t feel like 
singing, anyway. ‘Thus from eleven o’clock until after two he was 
kept busy, and at the end of that time had examined thirty-eight 
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She said she should like at least 25 dols., at which | | 
Mr Carte elevated his eyebrows, and told her that he would communi- | 


** Let this lady try,” said Mr | 
‘*T didn’t bring music,” she said, ‘‘but I | 


will sing you a verse of a little song.” She pulled off her gloves | 
from her plump hands, ran her plump fingers over the keys, and | 


3ut the singer was oblivious, and launched forth | 
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applicants. Tenors were abundant, so were sopranos. Altos and 
baritones were plentiful, but there were only two bassos. 

“You see how I work it,” said Mr Carte. ‘‘ Here on this slip I 
put their names, addresses, voices, appearance, and note down what 
suggests itself to me.” The paper had these notes: ‘‘ Wants 50 
dols ; will take less.” ‘‘ Good form for Buttercup.” ‘‘ Ancient and 
feeble.” ‘‘ Useful man to have.” ‘‘ Sang first tenor in Little Duke.” 
‘Pretty, but poor voice.” ‘‘N.G.” ‘I sha’n’t engage more than 
five out of this whole lot,” said Mr Carte. ‘‘The best are a shade 
poorer than my chorus in London. That pretty little girl with the 
bright eyes I think I shall want. She is too light for chorus, but will 
make a good ‘extra.’ I know that I can get a good chorus here and 
I mean to bring only a few chorus singers from London My 
principal singers I shall bring over in the fall. I shall have a chorus 
of forty.” 

The Se day Mr Carte continued his voice-testing, but this time 
it was with a higher grade of singers, and the operation was per- 
formed in a retired and upper room of the hall. Among the 
applicants was a famous baritone, whose voice has often been heard 
in oratorio ; a gifted and beautiful ex-Cousin Hebe ; a charming and 
piquant ex-Little Duke ; and a popular ex-Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. 
It would not be fair to say that this last gentleman was an applicant, 
for he was no other than jolly Tom Whiffin, anxious to sail with 
Mr Carte for London. 

‘‘T am anxious to make the acquaintance of American artists,” 
said Mr Carte. ‘‘I want to compare them with my company. I 
find plenty of good sopranos, plenty of excellent baritones, a bass or 
two, and hardly a contralto. They are very scarce. I find that the 
artists here have bigger voices than mine have, and are, perhaps, 
better singers, and yet I will say that I think you will like my 
company quite as well, the ensemble is so excellent. You see, we are - 
very particular about our rehearsals, rehearsing each day for six 
weeks from eleven in the morning until four in the afternoon, and we 
are very rigid, too. Now, if I find that I can’t give the new opera 
the proper amount of rehearsal with an American company, I s all 
bring over my own; but if I do bring an English company, I shall 
also form a purely American company, and let the people see which 
they like the best. I have just signed articles with MrJ. T. Ford, 
of Philadelphia. He takes the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and I put the 
new opera on there in November. There is a sort of poetic justice 
in Mr Ford’s having the opera, for he is the only manager who paid 
the authors of Pinafore for the use of their work. I shall also 
probably give one of Mr Sullivan’s great oratorios, and also grand 
orchestral concerts, with Mr Sullivan as conductor. Good-bye till 
autumn. 





MANCHESTER TOWN HALL, 


| Programmes of two Organ Recitals by Mr J. Kendrick Pyne, Organist 
to the Corporation of Manchester. 
Saturpay, Avaust 16th, 1879. 
| Marche Religieuse_... a es us ..» Th. Salomé. 
Adagio Cantabile, Op. 18 Beethoven. 
Prxludium et Fuga, in C major J, S. Bach. 
Valse Mélancolique ... Henselt. 
Air and Variations ... Haydn. 
| March, Tannhéuser ... re wie a ... Wagner. 
SaturDay, AuGusT 23rd, 1879. 
S, S. Wesley. 
Louis Spohr. 
A, Sullivan. 
S. S. Wesley. 
Handel. 
Charles Gounod. 


| Andante in G sxe 
| Overture, Jessonda ... ake 

3allet Music, Henry VIII, ... es 
| Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp minor 
| Air, ‘‘ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir” 
| Fanfare * te 
| 





ushed forward with all 


Lyons.—Though the works are being ; 
ished in time to open in 


energy, the Théatre Bellecour will not be 
September, as intended. 
StocKHOLM.—During the recent visit of King Oscar of Sweden to 
Norway he was serenaded by a number of mechanics, one of whom, 
Nils Janson, was possessor of a fine barytone. Learning that 
Janson’s desire was to go abroad and study singing, the King gave 


j | him 400 crowns, with a promise of more should his progress be 
What part could she have? Nothin’ but | 


satisfactory. 

DrespEN.—The management of the Theatre Royal has issued an 
order intended to stop Tiaseies and discussions usually arising on 
the casting of a new piece. Henceforth no artist will have a right, 
on any pretence, to one part more than another, and the distribution 
of characters in opera and drama will rest exclusively with the 
management, 
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LOWELL MASON, 
By A. W. Tuaver. 


Lowell Mason, Doctor of Music, was born at the scattered 
hamlet of Medfield, some eighteen miles south-west of Boston, in 
Massachusetts, January 8, 1792, and died at Orange, in New 
Jersey, August 11, 1872. 

The population of New England was then small; there were 
no cities, and very few places which in Europe would have been 
termed villages, and the people were distributed over wide spaces. 
Temptations to vice and idleness were reduced to their lowest 
terms, and the boys, rarely enjoying the advantages of schooling 
more than two or three months in the winter, had abundant 
leisure to devote to their favourite pursuits. The number of 
men of that generation, in the main self-taught, who became 
eminent in all walks of life, is astonishing. Mason’s passion was 
music. His small means were devoted to the purchase of instru- 
ments and of the instruction books then in vogue, and his genius 
and perseverance, unaided by teachers, conquered their difficulties. 
He has recorded of himself that ‘he spent twenty years of his 
life in doing nothing save playing upon all manner of musical 
instruments that came within his reach;” but they were years, as 
it proved, well spent in preparing him for the great work of his 
life—the purification and reformation of music in the churches, 
and the introduction of singing and reading of music as a regular 
branch of study in the public schools. The local tradition of a 
village a few miles from Medfield records his appearance as a 
visitor in the evening ‘‘ singing school,” when about twenty years 
of age, enchanting the young people by his beauty and the tones 
of his violoncello. 

At sixteen the youth was leader of the choir in the local 
church, and a teacher of singing classes. He even undertook the 
instruction of a band, At the first meeting appeared instruments 
entirely new to him; on the pretext of putting them in order 
and tune he retained them in his hands, and, at the next weekly 
meeting, he had mastered them sufficiently to meet the demands 
upon him as instructor. 

A short digression is here necessary. At the period of the 
American Revolution, it may be almost literally said, that there 
was neither popular poetry nor music in the English colonies, 
save psalmody and psalm tunes. Watts’ psalms and hymns, sent 
in manuscript to the president of Harvard College, had in great 
measure superseded Ainsworth, Sternhold and Hopkins, the Bay 
Psalm Book, and Tate and Brady, and had been published in 
Boston, one edition of a part of them by Dr Franklin in Phila- 
delphia; but the melodies, so far as the present writer has been 
able to discover, had remained unchanged. Some of them, like 
the “Old Hundredth,” were worthy of their place in public worship, 
but their constant use, without harmonies and with no organ to 
support them, had deprived them of all life and interest. It was 
at that period that a few tunes of lively rhythms and imitations, 
a sort of poor glee, with texts from the psalm books, were 
brought to Boston from England. The oldest known to the 
writer give the name Stephenson as composer. To sing them 
choirs possessed of a certain amount of training were necessary ; 
and, where choirs in the New England churches did not already 
exist, they were soon formed, and, in evening singing classes, 
taught to sing in parts. The tunes of Tansur, A. Williams, 
J. Arnold, and other English composers were learned, but the 
glee tunes became the universal favourites; and William Billings 
of Boston, a natural genius with no education, and others, made 
them models (1770—1810) of a host of similar compositions. 
These men neither had, nor could have, any knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of musical composition, and, of course, offended every 
canon of criticism. Recent American writers have greatly 
exaggerated both the extent to which this class of tunes was 
used and their evil effects upon the dignity and solemnity of 
public worship; but, true it is, that they became a serious evil, 
and one which it seemed hardly possible to eradicate. As early 
as 1810-12 the large choir of Park Street Church, in Boston, out 
of which grew the Handel-Haydn Society of that city, had set 
its face and example against the so-called “fuguing tune,” while 
the Episcopal churches, in which organs are usually found, had 
never, it seems, used them. But isolated choirs in cities 
could produce no widespread and lasting effect; a man of skill, 
knowledge, and judgment was needed, one who should take up 





the work as a vocation, a mission. Young Mason was to be the 


man, than whom no person living could have less foreseen the 
fact. 

In 1812, at twenty years of age, he accepted a position in a 
bank at Savannah in the State of Georgia, where he immedi- 
ately turned his musical knowledge to advantage, in leading and 
instructing choirs. It was his good fortune to find there one 
thoroughly instructed musician, with whom he studied harmony 
and the art of composition, this man was F. L. Abel, a 
member of the well-known family of that name. Mason found 
himself constantly impeded and embarrassed in his public 
musical labours by the want of a collection of psalm tunes in 
accordance with his taste and judgment ; and this led him, with 
the aid of Abel, to form a manuscript collection for his own use. 
The basis of this collection was the Sacred Melodies of William 
Gardiner—or, rather, its distinguishing feature, besides its correctly 
figured bass, was a large selection from the exquisite melodies 
which Gardiner had extracted from the instrumental works of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and their contemporaries, and adapted 
to English psalms and hymns.* The best classes of the psalm 
tunes then in vogue in England were well represented; and the 
few excursions beyond the limits of good taste, are excusable in a 
young man, and were introduced more for choir-practice than for 
use in the church. ‘There was no printing office in that part of 
the United States of a capacity to produce a collection of music, 
and in 1821 Mr Mason visited Boston, in hope of finding a publisher 
there. ‘There were so many collections already before the public, 
that no one would venture to print it, although its author demanded 
nothing for the copyright, but such a supply as he needed for use 
in Savannah. Negotiations were then opened with the Directors 
of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, now in the sixth year 
of its existence, and already famous in New England for its oratorio 
performances, especially of The Messiah and Creation. Butit must 
not be forgotten that the population of Boston was then under 
45,000, and the people in the neighbouring towns—within concert- 
going distance—were less than two-thirds that number. The 
society was necessarily small, and, though established in the only 
city of the United States in which it could have lived, its income 
was limited, and the question pressed, whether it would be prudent 
to assume the risk of the undertaking. It was at length decided 
in favour of the (then) bold course. It was agreed that, if Dr 
G. K. Jackson, the organist of the society, an Englishman 
thoroughly educated in the solid English school, should be able, 
after a complete and thorough examination, to give a certificate 
of his full approval of the work, the society would print and 
publish it as its own work, and (as is stated) would assume all cosis 
and divide any profits equally with the compiler. Mr Mason gave 
the writer an amusing account of his interviews with Dr Jackson. 
The doctor sipping from a bottle of gin sat and listened to the 
tunes in regular succession, sometimes interrupting with criticisms 
and suggestions, which the young man soon found he might adopt 
or not according to his own judgment, since at the next meeting 
they were all forgotten by Jackson. Some pieces by the Doctor 
himself were inserted, and the result was, a certificate, closing with 
the words; “It is much the best book of the kind I have seen 
published in this country, and I do not hesitate to give it my most 
decided approbation.” 

This, with a similar document from F. L, Abel, occupy a page 
of the original edition, The Society took good care to add to 
the value of the Doctor's eulogium, by dedicating the work to 
him, “As a testimony of the high estimation in which he is held 
for his exquisite taste, profound knowledge, and unrivalled skill in 
the art and science of music.” And so in 1821 (with date 1822) 
appeared the Boston Handel and Haydn Society collection of 
Cuurch music, &e., &c., copyrighted by Joseph Lewis, secretary 
of the Society. lt was a matter of policy for all who were 
pecuniarily concerned, that the book should come before the 
public as being actually the work of the Society, and its preface, 
to those who know its real history, excites here and there a smile; 
for instance, the audacious statement (unless Mr Mason in 
Savannah might be considered as an important part of the 
association in Boston), that “the Society have for some time been 





* One of the writer’s cherished autographs is a leaf from Mr Mason's 
origiual MS. containing the violoncello solo in Beethoven’s Trio, Opus 11) 
beautifully adapted to a text beginning “ Now night in silent grandeur reigns, 
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engaged with much labour and at considerable expense, in collect- 
ing materials for the present work.” Again, speaking of the 
adaptations of melodies from the great masters to the purposes of 
psalmody, we read: “ These works are among the materials to 
which the Handel and Haydn Society have had access, and they 
have exercised their best judgment in making such selections 
from them as would most enrich the present work. They con- 
sider themselves as peculiarly fortunate in having had, for the 
accomplishment of their purpose, the assistance of Mr Lowell 
Mason, one of their members now resident in Savannah, whose 
taste andscience have well fitted him for the employment, and whose 
zeal for the improvement of Church music has led him to under- 
take an important part in selecting, arranging, and harmonizing 
the several compositions.” 

The new book was introduced into the then universal New 
England evening “ singing schools,” and so into the choirs. The 
first edition was sold off with profit during the first year, and 
constantly enlarged editions, both in matter and number, to the 
tenth or eleventh followed in the course of the next dozen 
years. 

It was the profits of this book which enabled the Handel and 
Haydn Society to tide over the period of its youth, and establish 
itself as one of the distinguishing institutions of Boston, as it 
still remains; it was the effect of this book which began the 
generation of a new, healthy, and purer taste in music throughout 
New England; moreover it attracted attention to Mr Mason, and 
the perfection of his Savannah choir, cultivated upon it, becoming 
known in Boston, a formal invitation was extended to him by 
‘a large committee, consisting of different denominations of 
Christians,” to return to Boston and “take a general charge of 
music in churches there.” The invitation was accepted, and in 
1827, at the age of thirty-five, he established himself there. 


(To be continued. ) 
—0 — 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

A commotion has been occasioned in musical circles by an inci- 
dent which happened at the Grand Opera a few days since in 
connection with a rehearsal of Za Muette. On reaching the theatre, 
half-an-hour late, M. Lassalle found it empty; every one, from 
conductor to call-boy, tired of waiting, had left. Being of opinion 
that the same law ought to apply to all, and that a leading artist, 
however eminent, ought not to set at naught the rules and reyu- 
lations any more than the humblest member of the chorus, M. 
Vaucorbeil duly fined the offender. The latter was highly 
indignant, and sent in his resignation as a member of the company. 
In acting thus, he rendered himself, by a clause in his agreement, 
liable to be muleted in the enormous sum of 230,000 franes. But, 
while accepting M. Lassalle’s resignation, M. Vaucorbeil, not wishing 
to crush the artist by the weight of the indemnity, reduced the 
230,090 franes to 50,000, It is said, however, that, on reflection, 
M. Lassalle acknowledges he was in the wrong, and there are hopes 
that the matter may be amicably arranged. Alluding to this 
subject, Le Ménestrel observes :— 

‘It is impossible to urge and profess too strongly a respect for 
rehearsals. In former days, Nourrit, Levasseur, Mdmes Dorus- 
Gras, Damoreau, and Falcon, carried the love for them so far as to 
ask for extra ones. Of late years, no one is more punctual at 
rehearsals than our great singer, Faure. Punctuality is the politeness 
of great artists as it is of kings. Such was the opinion of Mdme 
Carvalho, who was as zealous for it as Faure. In short, noblesse 
oblige, and, however great an artist may be, it is impossible to sing 
an opera ‘all alone.’ I will add that, when badly surrounded and 
badly seconded, the most famous artist inevitably compromises his 
talent and reputation. His own interest, therefore, imposes on him 
the religion of rehearsals—a faith to which the French stage owes its 
incontestable superiority throughout Europe.” M 

At the annual review of the Garde Républicaine, M. Sallenick, 
the band-master of the regiment, had a sunstroke. and was taken 
away insensible to the Barracks de la Cité, where, attended by tlie 
Surgeon-Major, he soon partially recovered.—M. Dubulle, who 
carried off the prize for opera at the last Conservatory examina- 
tions, and was afterwards undergoing his three years of military 
service as infirmier at the Val-de-CGrice and chapelmaster at 
Saint-Ambroise’s, has received his discharge from the Minister 
of War, He will probably make his first appearance at the Opera 





in October, as Marcel in Les Huguerots.—On the 14th inst., there 
died at Compiégne Claude-Marie-Mécéne Marié¢ de V'Isle. For 
the subjoined account of him we are indebted to the Révue et 
Gazette Musicale :— 

‘He was ”—says the journal in question—‘‘the father of four 
daughters, three of whom—Mesdes Galli-Marié, Irma Marié, and 
Mdlle Paola Marié—are well known. Born in 181], at Chateau- 
Chinon, he at first studied several years at the singing-school of 
Choron, and then entered the Conservatory to learn the double- 
bass. The first prize for that instrument was awarded him in 1829, 
and he became a member of the orchestra at the Opera. But he 
did not stop long, being soon engaged as leader of the chorus at the 
Opéra-Comique ; he then went to Metz as first tenor, and returned 
to Paris a popular favourite. Anténor Joly engaged him for the 
Renaissance, but he was still bound to the Opéra-Comique, then 
under the management of Crosnier, and thither, compelled by a 
judicial decree, he returned, coming out successfully as leading 
tenor in Clapisson’s Symphonie. A year afterwards he went to the 
Opera, where he quickly obtained a fine position. Among the 
characters he ‘created’ may be mentioned Max, in Der Freischiitz ; 
Stenio, in Carmagnola; Robert, in Les Vépres Siciliennes ; Tzing- 
Zing, in Le Cheval de Bronze ; and Magnus, in Herculaneum. in 
the course of a few years, his voice became a barytone, and, during 
the latest period of his professional career, he even sang the bass 
parts. Of a careless disposition, he ended by gradually retiring 
from the stage altogether, without his retirement being noticed by 
the public. He formed some good pupils, his daughters being 
among them. He is the author of a serviceable method, entitled : 
Formation de la voix, vocalises et exercises de prononciation.” 

—_— o——_ 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

The Voyage en Chine, very indifferently rendered, Faust, and 
La Traviata were the operas put on during the last week at the 
Salle Monsigny. ‘The only noticeable artists are M. F'ronty (bary- 
tone), and M. Degriive (bass). I fear Mdlle de Jolly, though 
always piguante and gracieuse, is rather overtaxed for the pleasure 
of her manager and the public. 

The first grand concert of the season took place at the Etablisse- 
ment on July 30, at which Mdlle Duvivier, from the Théatre de 
la Monnaie, Brussels, sang, and M. Viardot Paul, the violinist, 
played. ‘The afternoon concerts are improving, and M. Herpin, 
who courts * classical music,” is getting more at home with his 
orchestra. A Matinée Musicale was given at the Htablisse- 
ment on Monday last, in which Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen took 
part. The Mtablissement was crammed with the élite of Boulogne 
and its visitors. Mdlle de Bunsen sang “O! Patria,” from 
Rossini’s Zancredi, two Swedish ballads, and “ Nobil Signor,” from 
Les Huguenots. ‘There was much applause and a re-call after éach, 
and deservedly so, for Mdlle de Bunsen’s voice is sympathetic, her 
lower notes being very rich, and perfectly under command. 
On Friday, Mdlle de Bunsen sang again, and met with the same 
favour, choosing on that occasion two more Swedish ballads, an 
air from La Cenerentola, and the “ Brindisi” from Lucrexia Borgia. 

The charming Mdlle Anna di Belocca gave a “ grand concert ” 
on Monday, which was a great success; in fact we are having 
concerts and fétes every day. Boulogne is very full, and the 
weather very hot. Bea he he 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 13th Aug., 1879. 








Lerpsic.—Herr Oscar Bolk’s opera, Pierre Robin, was produced 
for the first time on the 15th inst. The local papers speak highly of 
the music, but condemn the libretto. The overture, which terminates 
with the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” is especially commended. 

Burnos Ayres.—Thé Gaceta musical calls attention to the fact 
that at few theatres in Europe is there so much activity displayed 
as at the Operahouse, at which in five days four operas—Aida, 
Don Carlos, Les Huguenots, and L’Africaine—were produced, a 
concert was given by Bottesini (who is conductor at the Operahouse), 
and another by the Sociedad del Quarteto, the first institution of 
the kind ever formed in South America. 

Vienna.—Herr Fuehs enters on his functions as Capellmeister at 
the Imperial Operahouse by conducting Faust. He is brother to the 
composer of the same name, and comes from the Stadttheater, 
Hamburgh, where, two years ago, he organized a historical series of 
operas, including, among others, Handel’s Almira, which he arranged 
for the stage. Almira was much admired both at Hamburgh and 
Leipsic, where it was performed by the Hamburgh company. Herr 
Fuchs wants Herr Jauner to produce it, 
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THE KENNEDYS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
On board the Dunkeld, bound for Natal. 
July 26th, 1879. 

* * + 4 ” * GENTLEMEN,—Hech! but we 
have had a lot of hard work lately:—jolted and sung our 
way through the length and breadth of Cape Colony, the Orange 
Free State, and the Diamond Fields !—a vast journey of vast 
distances. We have had fine weather most of the time, and the 
Cape winter is not surpassed as a “ Pick-me-up.” We bought 
our own “Cape Cart” and four horses—a kind of two-wheeled 
coach with canvas roof and sides—in which we visited towns large 
and small; sang five nights in Port Elizabeth, the little Liverpool 
of the Cape, thea went to Grahamstown, an old-established, pretty 
town, called the “City of the Saints,” from its being a centre of 
Wesleyan settlers; thence we travelled to King William's Town, 
a frontier town, the capital of British Caffraria. This region is 
dotted with Kafir villages, and very picturesque it is to see the 
natives in their red blankets stalking through their fields of Indian 
corn. At the door of the hall in King William’s Town I was 
astonished at getting lots of threepenny-bits with holes in them, 
and thought of how the owners must have felt at parting with 
these tender souvenirs, but I discovered that they were Kafir ear- 
rings which the impecunious Gaikas had to part with after the 
late war. We met here an old Highland soldier who had been in 
all the Kafir wars—Donald M’Kay by name, 74 years of age 
—and who was a regular attender at our concerts, As we left 
King William’s Town, and were about a mile out on the 
lonely country road, in the chill of the early morning, we suddenly 
heard the sound of the bagpipes — and coming up, there! 
amongst the mimosa bushes, stalked our old friend in 
Highland costume, playing a farewell pibroch in our honour. 
We stopped and shook hands; he presented us with his carte de 
visite and two or three pieces of oatmeal cake, and then off we 
drove as the renewed strains of the pipes streamed out in the 
early African air. It was truly a heart-warming episode. Next 
we went to Alice, where, in the neighbouring hamlet of Lovedale, 
there is the famous Katir Institution under Presbyterian auspices. 
Here we met a talented Kafir named John Knox Bowke, who had 
been taken from the kraal in childhood, and had been connected 
most of his days with the institution, He is a singer, composer, 
interpreter, choir-leader, and one of the best bookkeepers in South 
Africa. I have a manuscript duet of his own composition. He 
has also written most of the hymn-tunes sung by the Kafir choir, 
the Kafir language necessitating peculiar melodies. This Love- 
dale choir was a delight to listen to—the basses actually sang 
down to C below the stave (the Kafirs have all deep voices), and 
the effect was that of some large violoncello “ going it.” We will 
long remember the queer charm of the Kafir “ Marriage Song,” 
as sung by these school-natives. We sang them one or two pieces 
in return for their kindness, and the “ Kennedy’s” got a warm 
notice in the Kafir newspaper published at the institution. 

Then on we went, over the Kat-berg, a grand mountain, to the 
central plateau of South Africa, where we breathed a higher, 
purer air, spinning along in our cart, and singing glees to pass 
away the time—the native swerving aside his bullock team, and 
the Kafir maiden pausing, with her pitcher on her head, at the 
unusual strains of Spofforth and Danby! At Queenstown we 
had three splendid audiences—then passed on to Burghersdorf 
and Aliwal North, where we crossed the Orange River 
into the Free State, or “Boerdom.” At Bloemfontein, the 
English capital of a Dutch republic, we gave three performances, 
then drove ninety miles, in two days, to the Diamond Fields— 
not bad for one team to do; our horsegserved us well all through. 
True, one fell sick here and had to be left, and another there, and 
replaced, and a third took it into his head to go from this earthly 
sphere to the happy hunting grounds of eternal forage; but we 
got along all right. And here I must say that no professional 


person should Awe in Africa, else he will never be able to keep | 
his dates. Conveyance by land or sea in Cape Colony is in the | 


highest degree unreliable ; and we fulfilled every engagement by 
simply having our own team, feeding them well, and arranging 
our routes after careful study of the map, 

Oh, the Diamond Fields! How can r speak in sober English 
of the great Kimberley—a town of iron—a wedge of civilization 
driven suddenly into the heart of Africa, twenty years, at the 
least, ahead of what would have’ happened in the usual course of 





events, Kimberley could be carted away in waggons to-morrow, 
but its “effects” will be felt for many years to come. The 
community is marvellously varied ; an adult population gathered 
from all parts of the world; a population that has saved South 
Africa from financial collapse. A continent saved by a “hole”! 
But such a hole !—the biggest hole man has ever dug. Standing 
on the brink, you turn giddy at seeing the vast abyss, with its 
thousands of Kafir labourers, like ants, working away amongst 
battlements of clay, pillars, walls, mounds ; while round the rim of 
this man-made crater is a fringe of steam machinery, working the 
scores of buckets that whir up and down along the web of wires 
converging to the bottom. Here we streamed diamonds through 
our fingers as if they had no value. One day, there was found 
the biggest stone known in the Fields—a 250 carat—which 
we handled with considerable reverence. Kimberley is the best 
town in South Africa for business; we did better here—taking 
population into account—than in any part of the world: ten 
nights of crowded houses, the last night a “real jam.” (Don’t be 
surprised at this latest addition to colloquial English being known 
out here, where the Zulu in the lonely wilds wakens the air with 
shouts of “Woa Emma!”) Kimberley is a place which once 
seen can never be forgotten; its great Mine is a far grander 
sight than the Pyramids. They are the monuments of the toil 
and degradation of slaves, while the huge Gem Pit will for ever 
be associated with the civilising of thousands of the dusky sons 
of Africa. The Kafirs come from the far interior, 1,200 miles; 
metaphorically beat their assegais into picks, and their “ knob- 
kerries” into shovels; come thin as skeletons, in their ragged 
blankets, work a few months, and return laden with pots and pans 
and implements of all kinds, their backs covered with good coats, 
and their minds filled with ineradicable ideas of white men’s ways 
~—better men physically and mentally than when they first sighted 
the metal metropolis of the interior of South Africa, The 
Mine of Kimberley is doing as much good as all the mission 
stations put together. ; 
From “the Fields” we have come swiftly down to the sea- 
coast, driving for days over the dry, feeble pasturage of the open 
*Veld,” with herds of spring-bok flying before us—singing our 
way with -great success everywhere—reaching the railway near 
Graaff Reinet, a most lively town, whence we proceeded to Port 
Elizabeth, where we gave two farewell nights. We are now on 
the sea, and expect to be in Durban to-morrow afternoon. Natal 
is hungry for entertainment at present, and everyone prophecies 
well of the little colony. * * * * Weleave Cape Townon the 26th 
of August, reach England about 16th of September, and start for 
India beginning of October. With kindest regards, I remain, 
yours very truly, Davin Kennepy, Jun. 


_——— ( 


MENDELSSOHN AT BIRMINGHAM, 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

It is a pleasure to bear witness once more to the periect splendour 
of Mendelssohn’s second oratorio—splendour that never seems more 
brilliant than here, where it first dazzled the world. Truly, one 
may say of Elijah that ‘‘age cannot wither, nor custom stale its 
infinite variety.” It may be, as Wagner protests, that Mendelssohn, 
faultlessly “got up” by the Pooles and Turveydrops of his day, 
introduced ‘‘a good society element ” into music, But he did more, 
for in Elijah we recognize, not the hero of a drawing-room, but a 
god, whose utterances command our reverence and extort our 
admiration. About this there can be no mistake, though, of course, 
a man may shut his eyes to the sun at noon and declare he cannot 
see it, Assuredly there was no mistake to-day, as, under the roof 
which first echoed its strains, Zlijah moved every heart to sympathy. 
The performance showed a marked advance upon that of 1876. In 
fact, the execution of Mendelssohn’s work deserved comparison with 
that of 1870, beyond saying which the force of eulogy cannot go. 








Miss Minnre Havx leaves the Rigi Kaltbad for Baden-Baden. 
After singing in Lohengrin, Aida, and Mignon successively, at 
Cologne, Mayence, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine (Hotel de Russie,. 
of course), she will return to England, 
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BIRTH. 
On August 22nd, at 25, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, the 
wife of Mr MicuakEt Gun, of Dublin, of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 
On August 21st, Joun Josepn, son of the late A. Br, Esq., of 
Hope House, Amble, Northumberland, to Kars, daughter of Captain 
J. Davison, of Tollington Park. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr Spges.—Our correspondent is angered about a small matter ! 
Beethoven wrote no such thing asa symphony in F sharp. That he 
wrote a pianoforte sonata in that key (‘‘ Op. 78”) is true; but no 
symphony, and no quartet. Let us spes that Dr Spes will be aps pesed 
by this frank rejoinder. If not, he had better consult ‘‘G. G.”—or 








“F.C. B.”—or “C. H. H. P.” of the ‘‘Form”—or, in the direst 
extremity, JPencerdDd Owffpn. 

Ciara.—L’ Hotellerie Portugaise is by Cherubini, L’Jrato by Méhul. 
“Clara” is wrong about Demophoon. 
Cherubini. 

Potkaw.—Under deep consideration. Attack men, not women. 


Vogel touched it up as well as 





NOTICE. 
Our report of the week’s doings at the Covent Garden Promenade 
Concerts is unavoidably postponed till next week. 


The Musical World, 
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) 
Et Ansigt ¢ Aftenshumringen. | 
The weird laugh’s echoes di¢ away and— Hush !— 
The sun has shed his last light from between 
Two clouds, and they, left in the evening, flush 
With still pale sapphire smile—those are her lips 
Now parted in quaint curl as if wnseen, 
Angels had touched them with their pinion tips— 
Her lips so delicate and rapt she seems 
To breathe in music through them. O’er her eyes 
The lids are hanging lovingly in dreams, 
Kissing them softly as some flower would kiss 
The big wild dew that in its bosom lies. 
Her head is drooping with the weight of bliss. 


If one were doomed to blindness but could keep 

A memory beaming from the brain’s black skies, 

A vision filling all the long black sleep, 

A vision aureoled with twilight glow, 

A pure glad smile, a far-off look, and head 

Half upward turned and half in languwor bent 

Sideways, all with strange ecstasy o’erspread, | 

To see for ever as one sees it now, | 

Who'd not prick eyes to Heaven and Content ? | 
Potkaw. | 











PARSIFAL, 

In the last number of the Bayreuther Blatter Richard Wagner 
published the following notice to the members of the Patronage 
Association : 

“‘T think Iam making the members of our Association, who have 
followed my accounts of our position, a communication not altogether 
unexpected by them, when I announce that the performance of 
Parsifal cannot take place in 1880. I consider myself bound, 
however, formally to make this notification, both to avoid mis- 
understandings and to allow those members who have joined the 
Association only with a view to the performance projected for next 
year and not from any participation in the aims of the Association, 
to withdraw with the right of demanding the return of the contribu- 
tions they have paid in. It is, on the other hand, for an increase 
and invigoration of our Association to enable me, when fixing the 
date of the performance in question, to make known, also, the 


founding of a system devised for the periodical repetition of stage- | 


festival-plays.” 








Courier, in a notice of the recent production of Mignon, “in his 
em ag of the strolling histrion, Laertes, gave the full benefit 
of his genial, racy, and never exaggerated comic powers,” Hoch / 








AN ENGLISH SYMPHONY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 


Sir,—Before replying to the letter of Mr Quivers Bullfinch, 
Shivers Chaffinch, or Smithers Goldfinch, whatever may happen 
to be his name (I write this from Edgbaston, having left my 
copy of the M. W. at the George in Digbeth), you must give 
me a fortnight’s breathing time. Even then I shall be unable to 
put pen to paper, before recovering from the fit, or fits (or fyttes), 
of inextinguishable laughter caused by the perusal of a 
humorous “ editorial” which appeared in the last number of 
your E flat minor contemporary—addressed @ mon égard. 

Meanwhile I have been hearing some queer things, as well as 
some very admirable things, at our Festival, of which I hope 
to forward a brief report for your next issue. 

An EnGLisH Mustcsan. 

The Towers, Edgbaston, Aug. 28. 


——0 


MORE FROM BAYREUTH. 

Richard Wagner has been compelled, as already announced, to 
notify that it will be impossible to produce his Parsifal at Bay- 
reuth even in 1880, “ This fact,” says the Neue free Presse, ‘is 
not the only one which has put the ‘ Master ’ in a bad temper. The 
Peter’s Pence collecting for him do not come in fast enough; 
at Cologne, where his Guard proclaimed the triumphs of Rhein- 
gold and Die Walkiire, the committee of management have resolved 
not to produce the last two parts of the Nibelwngen, on account of 
their inability to draw ; and, what is the principal thing, the in- 
corrigible world still honours other composers, and actually such 
as are now alive—dare to be alive simultaneously with Richard 
Wagner. The ‘ Master’ has again lawnched the forked lightning of 
his displeasure from the clouds. His last manifesto in the Bayreuther 
Blitter disputes the palm for profownd utterances with the choicest 
stylistic specimens from the Nibelungen. is bad humour first 
attacks the ornaments of ow literature. The ‘Trompeter von 
Stikkingen, we are told, was wanting in wit, to be able to be read 
more becomingly; compared with such a work, ‘even the ballad- 
mongering rhymes’ of Heine afford ‘ some little pleasure.’ ‘ On the 
whole,’ says the poet, Richard Wagner, ‘ the impulse to write verses 
appears in the present generation to emanate from inborn stupidity ; 
to which the attention of parents and instructors ought to be called! 


| Lastly, the ‘ Master’ proceeds to the most important matter of all. 


Hardly anyone would possibly guess against whom his anger ts now 
directed. No, scarcely anyone, either among his warmest friends or 
his bitterest opponents. Against the most noble and the most emi- 
nent, the most earnest and the least egotistic composer of the day, 
who lives only for the stern call of his genius—against Brahms. 
Let us hear what envy dictates to Wagner’s pen : 

“¢T know celebrated composers whom you may meet at concert- 
masquerades to-day in the guise of a ballad singer’ (An allen meinen 
Leiden) ‘to-morrow with Handel’s “ Halielujah” peruke ; on another 
occasion as a Jewish Czardas-strummer ,; and then as a thoroughly 
sterling symphonist. You laugh —as it ts easy for you to do, you 
witty spectators! But the composers themselves are so serious, nay, 
strict, that one of them had to be specially diploma’d into a serious 
musical prince of our time’ (an allusion to the Doctor's diploma 
which Brahms received from the University of Breslau)—‘ so that 
laughing might be out of the question, But perhaps you laugh at 
this very circumstance, The fact is, this serious pronce of music 
would have struck you as a great bore, even from the outset, had you 
cunning fellows not discovered that nothing so especially worthy of 
respect was concealed behind the mask, but someone just like your- 
selves, someone with whom you, too, could play at mumming, by doing 
as though you admired him, for it is a fresh source of amusement to 
remark that he assumes an air of believing you.’* 

“ The ‘ Master’ winds up by speaking of ‘ Hamburyh banquet 

8 


* Out of kindness to the reader, I have endeavoured to give the gist of 
Herr Wagner's words without imitating the constructive form into which they 
are flung. What that form is may be imagined from the fact that, at the 





| termination of the above citation, the Viennese critic exclaims parenthetically: 
‘ ‘ — | (* Welch ein Satz !”) (“ What ti 
Mr Cuarzes Lyatt, says the musical critic of the Liverpool | C eer ae! 2S ens ee 


and then adds; “‘ The 
Master’ ends by becoming more intelligible; he speaks of Hamburgh 
banquets, &c.” The omission of the parenthetical remark in the English 
version necessitated a slight modification of the subsequent period,—TRANS- 
LATOR, 
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and Breslau diplomas, observing, as the worst part of the business, 
that ‘we pay for all this and have nothing left’ (for Bayreuth) 
‘ when we come to our senses.’ 
“ We are exceedingly anxious to see the next number of the 
interesting comic paper published at Bayreuth.” 
E——d H——k. 
on 


A SHILELAGH FOR GOETHE. 


Sir Caper O’Corpy.—Bedad! Ilave you read the Oitrish 
Tvimes ? 

Mr Lavenper Pirr.—Aw! no. What? 

Sir Carer O’Corny.—A shilelagh for the Woimar man, Read! 
(hands paper to Mr Lavender). 

Mr Lavenper Pirr (reads) :— 

“The flippant criticism of some Aristarchus in sculpture, who, 
after reading the inscription under a copy, ‘after the antique,’ 
exclaimed, ‘Yes! anda long way, too!’ will occur to any one who 
has read Wilhelin Meister, and perused the libretto supplied by 
Messrs Carré and Barbier for last night’s opera, and described by 
those dexterous librettists as being after ‘Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister.’ 
In truth, it resembles but little that terribly voluminous and terribly 
tiresome romance, which it once cost us a week’s hard work to wade 
through. For musical purposes the plot has been much simplified, 
but it is much improved also. Mignon, the heroine, is not for ever 
posturing, vanishing, and re-appearing, but is far more natural ; and 
without sacrificing the child-like character (her only charm in Goethe’s 
ag wen ceases to be a doll, and attracts attention, by allowing 
0th her love for Wilhelm and her jealousy of the heartless flirt, 
Filina, to be seen, thus becoming what Goethe has not made her in 
any respect —an intelligent being. Lothario is seen to be her father 
from the outset, and the silly ‘‘ old harper” of Goethe is a real 
riddance. Should it be true, as asserted, that Goethe's other famous 
book, 7'he Sorrows of Werter, was penned by him absolutely in jest, 
and that no one was more surprised than its author at the influence 
it exerted upon the lackadaisical people of its day, is it not credible 
that Wilhelm Meister was but a boyish effort, and not a masterwork 
of the famed State Councillor of Weimar at all? If it be said that 
deep meaning is by some people attributed to the pages of Wilhelm 
Meister, we may urge with equal force that the same has been tried 
in the case of that quintessence of nonsense, the Magic Flute.” 

Sir Caper O’Corny.—Be the hand of me body ! A slasher. 

Mr LavenpeEr Prrr.—Aw! no, The writer’s an ass. 

Sir Caper O'Corny.—Aw! what? Be the beard of my grand- 
mother !—thread on my skirts! 

Mr Lavenper Prrt.—Aw! no. [Exit Mr Lavender Pitt. 

Sir Caprr O’Corpy,—Begorr! I'll dhrop on him at the Club, 

[Exit Sir Caper, flowrishing shilelagh, 








Sec mirun } 


To Potkaw. 


Gnseen Voice. 


[Give me a girl of dash and grit, 
Of true, high-merited stock, 
Who knows her rights and stands 
up square hum: 
‘or them, like Minnie Hock, Hurrah for Minnie Hock !) 


Mr Cart Rosa.—My dear Patrons—Ladies and Gentlemen! 
I have engaged Miss Minnie Hauk. 


Gnseen Voice. 
[My seat’s in the parquette to-night, | I don’t know how the name's pro- 
I’ve paid for it—no chawk— | nounced— 
| I’ve got the right, and I’m goin’, Whether like “tock” or “tawk ;” 
| To howl for Minnie Hawk. But when I clap my hands, you bet 
| It’s meant for Minnie Hawk.] 


| I want no humdrum waxen miss, 
A sort of eight-day clock ; 
Give me the girl that makes things 














| Mr Cart Rosa.— Ladies and Gentlemen!— my dear 
| Patrons! That unseen voice is wrong. (Sings) :— 
Nor Hock nor Hawk 
L’ve gotten Hauk 
So sto’ your tawk, 
Ach bin nicht Gank | * 
[ Vanishes, howling. 


* Gauk—corruption of Gauch. 





THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The Birmingham Festival, like the rain, ‘‘is over and gone.” 
Wordsworth would have preferred the rain to the Festival, except 
in that passage of LZlijah where it quenches the fiery drought, 
and the parched multitude vociferate, in ecstasies of gratitude, 
“Thanks be to God !”—to strains ineffably sublime! As given 
out on Tuesday, by chorus and orchestra, the d Sir Michael 
beating measure as exultingly as though he, with all his men and 
women, were ached cman. = gulping down the thirst-assuaging 
waters, while the music of Felix Mendelssohn went rushing 
on, the echoes of this magnificent hymn must have shaken 
distant Bayreuth to its centre, and caused a Ménnerddmmerung of 
Wagner's men as complete as the (utterddmmerung of Wagner's 
gods—who, by the way, may pair off with his men (Tetralogy men) 
as—‘‘ much of a muchness.” ‘The composer who invented for music 
‘*a good society element” wanted no Devil's Ring to fulfil his 
harmonious procession ‘‘in a step of thunder” (‘‘ mit donnerklang ”); 
he could pass through the fire without the aid of ‘‘ Tarnkap,” and 
ride above the clouds, on Pegasus, leaving Grane and the Walkiire 
far bebind. * * * * * * * * * * 

The Festival is over, What I have to say about it will arrive in 
time for next week’s number. Excuse me. That chorus has driven 
oa out of my head, Ax Encuise Musictay, 

0 Hotel, 





= 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Nor the slightest reference was made this week at the Birming- 
ham Festival to Henry Smart, the great English musician, who 
died but yesterday, and who, in 1864, gave the Bride of Dunkerron! 
Nor was a single piece, however unpretentious, from Sterndale 


Bennett, Macfarren, or Arthur Sullivan, included in the pro-’ 


grammes of the week—the Woman of Samaria, the Resurrection, 
and the Light of the World notwithstanding! Explain it who 
may We cannot (and if we could we wouldn't.) 





Mr Cart Rosa has engaged Miss Minnie Hauk for his next 
winter series of operatic performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 





TuE first Conservatory of Music in Europe was founded by the 
Spanish priest, Tapia, in 1537, at Naples. On the 18th of July, 
1669, the Abbé Perrin obtained the privilege of founding an 
Academy of Music in Paris. The Conservatory of Vienna was 
founded in 1821; that of Palermo in 1819; that of Turin in 
1827; that of Milan in 1808; and the Academy of Music in 
Berlin in 1821. The Philharmonic Society of Stockholm was 
established in 1823; the Royal Patriarchal Seminary of Lisbon 
in 1824; the Theatrical School of St Petersburgh in 1829; the 
Conservatory of Music, Madrid, and the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, in 1830; and the Conservatory of Music, Brussels, in 
1882. 





A NoTICE, in the Irish Times, of Mr Carl Rosa’s highly success- 
ful production of Mignon at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, contains 
the subjoined literary comment :— 

‘The death of Mignon, somewhat unsatisfactorily brought about by 

Goethe, is avoided by the authors of the opera libretto, and instead 
of Mignon dying of despair she lives for love and Wilhelm—such 
being the result of the last of many alterations made in both the 
libretto and the music to which it is married.” 
The italics are our own. Putting aside Shakspere, it would be 
difficult to cite from the works of any author an incident more 
strikingly dramatic, while at the same time more touching, simple, 
and poetically true to the character pourtrayed than this catas- 
trophe. Who that really knows, and knowing, cares for, Mignon, 
could imagine, in the circumstances, her dying by any other means ? 
Mignon does not die of despair, but of a heart suddenly snapt 
in twain. She is first to inform her beloved master of the arrival 
of the lady he is about to marry, and the news breathlessly and 
with seeming joyousness disclosed, she awakens to the conscious- 
ness of her own misery, and sinks beneath the weight of it. 





THE leading singers engaged for the Brighton Aquarium 
concert this day are Mdme Edith Wynne, Mr W. H. Cummings, 
and Mr Lewis Thomas—as goodly a trio as was ever combined 
in one aquarium. To the attractions of these finny Bards (for 
all three are Eistedfoddau Bards) will be added the olian 
Harp of Mr John Thomas, and the modernized harpsichord of 
nimble-fingered Bessie Waugh. A rare concert for the fish- 
blooded Brighthelmstony ones. 


—_o——- 
PROVINCIAL. 


LiverPooL.—Mr Carl Rosa's Opera Company, after a brilliant 
series of performances in Dublin, where their sojourn might have 
been advantageously prolonged for at least another fortnight, are 
now playing at the Princess’s Theatre, Liverpool, with similar 
results. Mignon holds out the promise of a mine of wealth to the 
‘‘enterprising impresario.” 

_Norruampton.—The subject of the future conductorship of the 
Northampton Choral Society has engaged the attention of its more 
prominent members. The committee have recognized the difficult 
task before them in endeavouring to select a suitable successor to 
the late conductor, who, from the formation of the society in 1853, 
enhanced its welfare by his musical prestige and ability. Applica- 
tions were received from a number of talented musicians, amongst 
whom were Mr Manders (organist and choirmaster of the parish 
church—also of St Peter’s College, Peterborough, and conductor of the 
Thrapston and Oundle Choral Societies) ; Mr Simmonds (conductor 
of the Towcester Vocal Association) ; Mr Wallace Wells (conductor 
of the Choral Society, Woodford, Essex) ; Mr Isidore de Solla (con- 
ductor of the English Opera Company) ; Mr Brook Sampson (Mus. 
Bac., Oxon., Fellow of the a of Organists, conductor of the 
Northampton Choral Union) ; and Mr Ebenezer Law (organist of All 





Saints’ Church, Northampton), the majority accompanied by satis- 
factory testimonials, The successful candidate was Mr Isidore 
de Solla, whose name is familiar to this town in connection with 
English opera. Under Mr de Solla’s directorship we have every 
confidence that the society will increase in efficiency and popularity. 
The members passed a resolution approving the decision of the 
committee. 

Marcare.—In spite of the variable state of the weather, Margate, 
a favourite resort of the jaded million, is filled to its fullest extent. 
The Theatre has been drawing crowded houses, AMS. Pinafore, 
by Arthur Sullivan, being the piece de résistance, in which a new 
young tenor of excellent capacity takes part. The performances 
were only for three nights. At the Royal Assembly Rooms John 
Gilpin, the humorous cantata of George Fox, has attracted large 
and fashionable audiences, and on Saturday night an entirely new 
work, The Babes in the Wood, was produced with much success. The 
artists engaged in its interpretation are Mdme Alice Barth, Miss 
Schott Villiers, Messrs James Sydney and George Fox. The small 
orchestra, under the excellent direction of Mr Edouard Frewin, 
plays charmingly.—F. B. J. 


SHAVER SILVER ACROSS POLYGLOT CONCERTS. 


There is novelty as well as merit in the idea of what Signor 
Vergara calls ‘‘ Polyglot Concerts.” The polyglot character of our 
operatic performances, in which German-Italian and French-Italian 
are heard side by side with the Italian of Italy, is, of course, unde- 
signed. But at the concerts now being given by Signor Vergara 
in St George’s Hall it is an essential part of the plan that many 
different kinds of national music, sung in many different languages, 
shall be included. Sweden—to begin at the top of the map—is 
represented at Signor Vergara’s entertainments by Mdlle Victoria 
de Bunsen, Germany by Mdlle Fanny Schiller, Hungary and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire by Mdme Liebhart, Spain by Sefior 
Carrion, Italy by Signor Monari-Rocca and Signor Vergara himself. 
Even England has not been forgotten ; which, considering how rich 
England is in ballad music and that English is at least as well 
understood in our concert-rooms as any of the other languages 
comprised in the polyglottic scheme, is perfectly right. England is 
understood to carry with it Wales, Ireland, and Scotland ; and the 
duty of singing the melodies native to our isles has been entrusted 
to Miss Anna Williams and Miss Lincoln. 

It can be seen that Signor Vergara’s ‘‘ Polyglot Concerts” bear a 
considerable resemblance to Mr John Boosey’s Ballad Concerts. 
There is this notable difference, however, between the two enter- 
prises—that Mr Boosey, in his choice of ballads, limits himself to 
those of the United Kingdom, while Signor Vergara makes his 
selections from among the ballads of all Europe. Nor does he 
confine himself too strictly to songs in ballad form, to the exclusion 
of what may be called the artistic song. Up to the present time 
two countries of considerable musical importance, France and Russia, 
seem to have been lost sight of. There could be no difficulty in 
dealing with the French question ; and Mdlle Ina Durielli, whoa 
few weeks ago sang some Russian airs very successfully at one of 
Mdme Essipoff’s recitals, could probably be persuaded to contribute 
specimens of the vocal music of Glinka and of Tchaikowski. 

It is hard to say what sort of instrumental music should be 
presented at concerts of the ballad description, so as at once to 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the instrumentalists and the 
taste of the public without setting at nought the spirit and intention 
of the undertaking. There is no such thing, however, as ‘‘polyglot” 
instrumental music; and the ballad music of various nations arranged 
for instruments would, with some few exceptions, be worse than 
uninteresting. A certain number of composers have, it is true, pro- 
duced instrumental pieces which, while marked by perfect artistic 
finish, exhibit at the same time striking national characteristics. 
Chopin, for instance, has done so in his Polish mazurkas, Liszt in his 
Hungarian fantasias, Brahms in his Hungarian dances, and Grieg in 
his ‘‘ Norwegian Bridal March” and Ris ‘Scenes from Popular 
Life.” Moniuzko, too, the composer of Halka, has published various 
arrangements of Polish national songs and dances ; and the composi- 
tions of Tchaikowsky have in many cases a distinctly Russian flavour. 
It will doubtless, however, be found necessary at the concerts called 
‘‘ Polyglot” not to pay too much attention to consistency in the 
matter of instrumental music. As a general rule all instrumental 
music worth hearing is the work of Germans ; Signor Vergara has 
done sufficient homage to the principle of nationality in engaging 
as instrumentalists artists who belong to the chief musical countries 
of Europe. Miss Bessie Richards, without being English either by 
her style of playing or by the music she habitually plays, yet cannot 
but be accepted as a highly favourable specimen of the English 
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pianist ; while Signor Tito Mattei is as Italian as he can well be, 
seeing that, born and educated in Italy, he restricts himself to the 
music of one highly popular Italian composer—himself.* Of a third 
pianist whose services have been retained at Signor Vergara’s con- 
certs, Signor Samuele, we have no knowledge, except through report, 
which, however, speaks most favourably of him. Of two violinists 
engaged, Mdlle de Bono and Signor Erba, both are from Italy. 
France is represented solely by a violoncellist, M. Albert, in whose 
hands the musical honour of his country will be safe. 

The so-called ‘‘conductor” of the Polyglot Concerts—the piano- 
forte accompanist, that is to say—is Signor Li Calsi, orchestral 
director during the winter season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. It 
should be added that these concerts take place every evening, and 
that they are to be continued until towards the end of Prices, Dag 

Shaver Silver. 


—o— 


MRS PENNA AND THE HIGHGATE CONCERT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Sm,—Your issue of July 26, publishing a letter of mine to Mrs 
Penna, only came to my notice yesterday ; so I think a few remarks 
of mine in your valuable columns, giving the true facts of the case, 
will not even now be out of place, feeling sure Mrs or Miss Penna 
will gain nothing by the ventilation of this unpleasant business of 
their own making. 

Last month I was asked to engage some artists to sing with me 
at a ballad concert at Highgate on July 16. Miss Catherine Penna’s 
name was handed to me as a young artist that would like to sing at 
this concert, on purpose to make herself more known. A letter 
was sent inviting her, and accordingly it was arranged to give her 
an appearance. A few days after she wrote to me, saying, ‘‘ Would 
I place after her name in the programme Principal Soprano at the 
Norwich Festival.” Of course it was impossible to do this, as Miss 
Penna was not principal soprano at the Norwich Festival, but Mdme 
Albani. Letter after letter, post-card after post-card, arrived first 
from the mother and then from the daughter, complaining of the 
latter's position in the programme, and asking to have the songs 
selected changed ; all of which I forwarded to the manager, but he 
declined spoiling his programme by these alterations. 

Two days before the concert the manager advertised in the 7'imes 
and 7'elegraph, placing Miss Helen D’Alton’s name first (thinking, 
as he said, Miss D'Alton was better known to the public) and Miss 
Penna’s second. I admit perhaps the correct thing would have been 
to place the soprano first and the contralto second ; but I maintain 
that a trifling mistake like this was not likely to damage Miss 
Penna’s reputation in the slightest degree, and certainly did not 
warrant the receipt by me of an insulting letter from her mother 
two hours before the concert, and that without her even taking the 
trouble to find out whether I was to blame or not. Not only this, 
but the mother and daughter appeared in the artists’ room in the 
most towering rage, vowing vengeance on me, although they were 
repeatedly informed the advertisement was inserted by the manager. 
As Mrs Penna (after hearing this) did not withdraw her letter to 
me, I confess I wrote the letter published in your columns of the 
26th July. I may add, Miss Penna refused to rehearse the con- 
certed music with the other artists, consequently the performance was 
very far from being satisfactory. 

I mention all these facts so that impresarios and artists (using Mrs 
Penna’s own expression) in England and Scotland may know what 
they are likely to endure when they give Miss Penna an engagement. 
Apologizing for trespassing so long upon your — I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, AULKNER LEIGH. 

6, Montagu Place, Montagu Square, London, W. 

August 25th, 1879. 

T enclose a copy of Mrs Penna’s letter, together with the adver- 

tisement referred to. 


F. Letcn Esq. 

Dear Str, —The advertisement in the 7'imes, to-day’s, is not only 
misleading, but an insult. As soprani are always put first, the 
inference is that you have no soprano to sing, Miss D'Alton being 
contralto. . Putting Miss Catherine Penna’s name after Miss 
D’Alton’s causes all who do not know my daughter to conclude 
that she is an inferior contralto; thus you do your concert a great 
injury (sic). Whereas Miss Penna was first soprano at the last 
Norwich Festival (qy.), and has been so at three Philharmonic 
Concerts, at four or five Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts ; therefore 
thus to announce her is both injurious and insulting. Mr Penna, 





* How about Li Calsi’s Concerto ? 





who is not well, is surprised, and says you ought to have known 
better and what is due to artists.—I am yours, 
(Signed), 
44, Westbourne Park Road, W., 
16th July. 

Advertisement referred to and inserted by the manager of the 
Northfield Hall :— 

‘Grand National Ballad Concert, to-night, July 16, at Northfield 
Hall, Highgate (G. N. R. Station). Harp, English, Irish, Scotch 
songs, Highland Pipers ; selections from the ‘‘Barber of Seville” in 
costume. Artists—Helen D’ Alton, Catherine Penna, Helen D’ Arcy, 
Mr Walter Bolton, Herr Oberthiir, Messrs Hy. Parker, Lehmeyer, 
Bromhall, Latta, and Lynde. Admission, 3s., 2s., 1s. Commence 
at Hight o'clock.” 


LovisaA PENNA. 


—_—oj—— 
CARL ROSA AT LIVERPOOL. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Mr Arthur Matthison’s excellent English version of the Mignon 
of MM. Carré, Barbier, and Ambroise Thomas, seems likely to 
win the same popularity here as it won but lately on the brogue 
side of St George’s Channel. Its first performance at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, on Tuesday night, was an extraordinary 
success, and I may fairly add, well merited. The leading journals 
speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. The Mercury says :— 

‘The chief recommendation of Mr Carl Rosa’s visits to Liverpool 
is to be found not alone in the excellence of the general performances 
of all concerned, but also in the fact that he has never yet come 
here without a novelty of a substantial and attractive kind ; and, 
keeping up his well-approved and most admirable plan, he last 
evening introduced to the patrons of the Prince of Wales Theatre 
Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon for the first time. Musical enthusiasm 
was primarily shown by the presence of an audience which filled the 
theatre to its utmost limits; and that the work was a genuine 
success was amply proved by the cordiality of the audience through- 
out every scene of the operas * * * * * Careful rehearsals 
have manifestly been given to the work, and the result was a per- 
fection of artistic effect, which Mr Carl Rosa makes his special 
pride as a legitimate operatic master.” 

After cordial recognition of the talents and exertions of the 
leading singers—Misses Julia Gaylord, Georgina Burns, and 
Josephine Yorke, Messrs Joseph Maas, Leslie Crotty, and (last, 
not least) Charles Lyall, the Mercury concludes its notice as 
under :— 

‘* Mr Rosa conducted with rare skill, both band and chorus being 
willing servants of his bdton. Mr Emery’s seeneny of the opera 
was worthy high commendation. In consequence of its success, 
Mignon will be repeated on Saturday. aust is announced as the 
opera for this evening.” , ok e's 

The Courier and the Post, equally high authorities, write in 
the same vein. Each gives a lengthy and well thought out 
analysis of the libretto and music of Mignon, each bestowing 
unqualified praise on the performance generally, and the artists, 
with their energetic chief, in particular. Mr Rosa, in fact, has 
reason to be proud of the reception accorded to him and his 
admirable company by the Liverpool public and the Liverpool 
press, in each instance echoing the unanimous verdict elicited at 
Dublin. 

——_ 0——_ 


Mortimer is right. 

Lusisti satis * * * * 

Tempus abire tibi est. 

Str,—I had already read the article in the Nineteenth Century 
(Matthew Arnold—not Theodore Martin ; he knows better than to talk 
Utopian about theatres). Mortimer is right. Find your public. That 
public don’t exist, and never will. When the great Athenian tragic 
dramatists wrote, they were snubbed by Aristophanes and such like 
political free lances. The ancient myth has gone back to the Shades, 
and will never return. What we want is men like Thackeray, who, 
in a dramatic shape, can give us such.as we find in their novels— 
pictures of actual life, whether in comedy or tragedy matters little. 
We have no such men (or at least if they exist they wont write 
plays); and until they arise the public must be gratified according to 
its own tastes—amused, not edified. Look at the ‘‘ public ” seriously 
—and say of what the ‘‘ public” is composed. § Q@roker Roores. 

To Otto Beard, Esq, 
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A COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS.* 
(Continued from page 531. ) 

Among several specimens relating to Catel, a remarkable artist, 

of whom too little is made at the present day, I will cite two, thus 
mentioned in the catalogue :| “1. Enrollment in the unpaid Paris 
National Guard of Charles Simon Catel, music-master of the Royal 
School of Singing, aged sixteen years and a half, born at L’Aigle, 
the 10th June, 1773, height: five feet three inches and a half, 
residing in the Faubourg-Saint-Denis, Hotel du Désir, a parch- 
ment document of the 16th August, 1789, 4° , printed heading of 
the Filles-Dieu battalion; 2. Discharge, granted on the 50th 
November, 1792, to Catel, by the administrative council of the 
Moliére battalion of the Paris National Guard, in virtue of a decree 
of the Paris Commune, of the 17th November previous.” Of the 
five letters, all important, of Boieldieu, mentioned in the catalogue, 
two are especially interesting as revealing a project, never carried 
out, of performing, at Rouen, a cantata in honour of Pierre 
Corneille, Casimir Delavigne to write the words and Boieldieu the 
music. Unfortunately, it has not been deemed advisable to cite 
any portion of these letters. Auber is represented by a note toa 
lady who consulted him on the comparative qualities of pianos by 
different makers, He lays down the principle that, in this as in 
all essential matters, it is best to go to leading people : “Thus” 
he says, “ for grand pianos, Erard; for square pianos, Pleyel ; for 
upright pianos, Rollerand Blanchet. Only a great difference in price 
can explain any other selection.” Of Hérold we find a letter dated 
the 4th May, 1829, and addressed to Bohain, director of the Figaro. 
This letter is analysed in the following terms : “ He” (Hérold) 
complains that one of the writers on the paper, for whom he was 
unable to obtain permission to be present at the grand rehearsal 
of his ” (Hérold’s) “opera, Za Belle au Bois Dormant,t had pub- 
lished illnatured articles against him. He feels compelled, there- 
fore, to discontinue his subscription to the paper, not wishing 
to give his friends, when they visit him, the opportunity of read- 
ing disagreeable things directed against himself.” This proves 
once more how sensitive the greatest geniuses are to the strictures 
of criticism. It is also by a short analysis that we are made 
acquainted with a letter addressed by Berlioz to M. Beer: “A 
request that he will use his influence with the managers of La 
Revue des deux Mondes that, in the number for the 15th, the 
maniac contributor may spare Berlioz his customary amenities, 
and not plead against his candidateship for the Institute, as he 
is on the first list of candidates for election on the 21st.” The 
catalogue mentions, likewise, in the part devoted to French 
artists, letters from Gossec, Pierre Candeille, Delayrac, Lesueur, 
Méhul, Berton, Persuis, Choron, Nicolo, Onslow, Halévy, Adolphe 
Adam, and Félicien David, from MM. Ambroise Thomas, Gounod, 
Victor Massé, Ernest Reyer, Massenet, Pasdeloup, &c., but the 
short analysis given of them does not contain anything par- 
ticular worth mentioning. 

This is not the case with the Italian, Belgian, and German 
musicians, who come next, and whom the catalogue cites in their 
entirety or in part, some of them being in the highest degree 
historically interesting. In a future article I will transcribe a 
long and superb letter from Gluck, written in French and ad- 
dressed to the Countess de Fries, respecting the performance of 
Armide ; a letter, also in French, from Handel to his brother-in- 
law, Michaelsen ; one written by Chopin to his publisher, Maurice 
Schlesinger ; and, lastly, some extremely interesting epistolary 
fragments from Grétry, Meyerbeer, Hummel, &c. As Ingres 
belonged, in some slight degree, to music, at any rate, by the love 
he bore it, I will not terminate this article without quoting a 
fragment from a letter addressed by him, on the 4th April, 1848, 
to Paulin, the engraver. ‘The revolutionary feeling was at its 
height and the great painter’s name had been placed on the list of 
candidates for the Constituent Assembly. Ingres explains the 
matter to his friend as follows : 

. . . . So it is not without surprise that I find myself 
selected as candidate for the Constituent Assembly ; but, though it 
is impossible for anyone to feel more flattered than myself at such 





* From Le Meénestrel. 

+ The writer of the Catalogue makes a mistake, 
mant was a ballet and not an opera. 

} As we are aware, the person here meant was Scudo, who then swayed 
the “ soeptre” of oriticism on the Revue des deuw Mondes, 


La Belle au Bois Dor- 





a mark of distinction, I do not think I can accept it, nor, con- 
sequently, that I ought to attend the meeting of the Industrial 
Artists’ Society, since, though thoroughly devoted to the Republic, 
Iam only an artist without any practice of speaking in public; I 
am but very little versed in matters of high legislation ; I am very 
hard of hearing; and, moreover, my artistic pursuits and my 
duties as a prodeaner would not leave me the time to justify so 
striking a testimony of the confidence of my fellow citizens.§ 


( To be continued. ) 
Oo—- 


DR HEAP’S BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL OVERTURE. 
(From the ‘* Birmingham Post.” ) 

While on the subject of instrumental music, we may as well pro- 
ceed to mention the overture by Dr C. 8S. Heap, the first important 
contribution to orchestral music from his pen, and one worthy a 
“Mendelssohn scholar.” Written in the classic form of concert 
overture, it opens with an introduction of a placid character, con poco 
allegro, the horns giving out the dominant, pianissimo, followed at 
the last beat in the bar by the strings muted. Some very tasteful 
polyphonic writing follows, relieved by light passages for the wood 
wind, while a short figure assigned first to the clarinet and bassoon, 
then to the flute, oboes, and horns, prepares the ear for the leading 
subject, which enters at the twenty-ninth bar, the measure changin 
to 12-8, the time to allegro grazioso. The theme, very gracefu 
and melodious, is started by the strings, with colouring passages 
for the softer wind instruments. Some development follows, and the 
subject is repeated, forte, trumpets, trombones, and drums enterin 
with fine effect, while contrast is obtained by beautiful episodica 
passages, piano. The whole of this is of an animated character, 
which, in preparing the entry for the second theme, gradually 
subsides into quiet chords for the wind, with strings pizzicato. The 
first bassoon bids ‘‘ farewell” to the leading theme while the strings 
enter the dominant of the new key (C). The first violins play 
alone a syncopated passage, ushering in the new theme, whcih, no 
less graceful than the first, and is taken up by the flutes, 
followed by the strings a third lower. This is succeeded by a 
subordinate motive of a different character—a true cantabile— 
given out by ‘cello and oboe, accompanied with a short flowing 
figure divided between the first and second violins. The theme is 
then worked out with much skill, and the first part brought toa 
close with a brilliant climax. The thematic development, or ‘ free 
fantasia,” is masterly from the musician's standpoint, and interestin 
to the listener. The second theme is here chiefly employed, a skilfu 
application of the latter portion giving increased animation, the 
effect being enhanced by a striking modulation to the remote key of 
F sharp. ‘The orchestral treatment is throughout exceedingly good, 
and the ‘‘free fantasia” ends with a pedal passage of twelve bars, 
poco tranquillo, during which parts of the second theme are heard 
from the bassoon, clarinet, and first violin. After a pause the first 
theme is resumed, and the proper recapitulation follows. Here we 
have varied orchestral treatment. The climax is further developed, 
and followed by a coda, vivace—really presto—introducing a new 
motive, which brings the overture to a close in a spirited and brilliant 
manner. The performance was very fine, and the composer, who 
conducted, was greeted with hearty applause at the conclusion. 
This is the second occasion of an overture being composed ex- 
pressly for our festivals, the other being Dr Sullivan’s Overtura di 
Ballo, nine years since. 








Miss Brssiz Ricuarps, the young and rapidly progressing 
English pianist, is engaged by Mr August Manns to play at one of 
the Saturday classical concerts in the Crystal Palace during the 
forthcoming autumn, That Miss Bessie will do credit both to her- 
self and the judgment of the eminent conductor may be taken for 
granted.— Graphic. 





BERLIN.—The Royal Operahouse re-opened with Les Huguenots, 
Herr Kahl, chorus-master, conducting, in the temporary absence of 
Eckert and Radecke. The second opera was Lohengrin. At the 
Friedrich Wilhelmstidt.- Theater Madame Favart, with Mdme 
Geistinger as the heroine, is drawing houses, Herr Julius Schmock, 
a favourite concert-singer, and for some twenty years member of the 
Cathedral choir, died suddenly of heart-disease on the 6th inst. He 
had just returned from a concert tour in South Germany and 
Switzerland. 
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A SOFT SOP TO OUR COUSINS. 
(Correspondence of the ‘‘New York T'ribune.”) 
‘Nilsson bade farewell to the London public, making her last 
appearance for the season in a concert at the Albert Hall. Her final 
opera was Mignon, and the house was densely crowded. She was in 
perfect voice, and acted with a vivacity, a charm, a freshness, that 
made her Mignon the most admirable, from a dramatic point of view, 
of her many admirable impersonations. A report has become 
current in America that Mdme Nilsson is going to the United States 
this autumn, and is to sing with Mr Mapleson’s company. 
Unluckily for you there is notruth inthe story. She is not going to 
America, but to Spain, where she has an engagement to sing in 
Madrid for fifteen nights, during November and December, and 
rhaps part of January. She leaves London next week for Mont 
’Or, in France, in search of fresh air—as she expresses it, to get 
the London fog and smoke out of her lungs; going thence perhaps to 
one or two other watering places. At theend of September shereturns 
and willsingfora week in October at Brighton. Then she goes to Spain, 
spending a fortnight in Paris on the road. When her engagement is 
completed in Madrid, she will travel for some weeks in the South of 
Spain, and will be back in London again in time for the beginning of 
the opera season of 1880. Probably she will accept a short engagement 
from SL Vaucorbeil, at the Grand Opera in Paris, before the spring 
opens at Her Majesty’s Theatre. If so, it will be to create a new 
part, and it is in M. Ambroise Thomas’s Francesca di Rimini that 
she expects to re-appear before a Parisian audience. Next year, 
however, in the autumn of 1880, you may expect to see and hear 
Mdme Nilsson once more. It was not her wish to postpone her visit 
so long, but circumstances left her no choice. She is as eager to see 
you again as you are to see her. She talks of America as the most 
atriotic American might talk of it. To an American in Europe it 
is a delight to hear Mdme Nilsson’s burst of enthusiasm about his 
own country—‘the greatest, the most beautiful country in the 
world.’ ‘I love the Americans,’ she went on, ‘I send them my love, 
and I beg them to understand that on no account would I quit the stage 
without singing again in the United States. I am sorry I cannnot 
go this year; but I cannot. They are not to think it is because I 
do not want to go. I long to see your country and your people once 
more. Some of the dearest friends I have in the world are there 
—they are all my friends, are they not? I assure you I adore 
Americans, and I want you to say so, And don’t forget to give 
them my love, and say I shall be sure to go and see them as soon as 
Ican.’ You have all seen her, except the youngest among you. 
You cannot have forgotten that womanly charm which belongs to 
her. You can imagine, or recall for yourself, her beauty, for it has 
hardly changed since it dazzled American audiences eight or nine 
a ago. She has become Mdme Nilsson-Rouzaud since then, 
ut, happy and honourable as her marriage is, she is Christine 
Nilsson all the same for the art-loving world. You should see the 
deep-set eyes light up as she talks of you, and the radiant sweetness 
of her face when it is flushed with the pleasant memories that the 
name of America brings back to her. She discourses on those days 
with a frank simplicity, an utter sincerity and heartiness of feeling, 
that would touch the least susceptible of her admirers. Mdme 
Nilsson is an actress, certainly, — a great actress, but she is not 
acting when she speaks of her affection for her friends and her 
public beyond the sea. I never heard anything more genuine or 
more beautiful in its kind. Her popularity in London, in Paris, and 
throughout Europe is what it has autos been. Whatever may be 
the case elsewhere, in Paris she is the most admired of living 
singers, and her throne has never been shaken. Needless to say 
that Paris considers its own verdict on a point of art final. It was 
to Mdme Nilsson that Paris appealed to open the new Grand Opera. 
She was then in Russia. Grateful for the homage offered her in the 
past, she was willing to make the journey, and telegraphed her 
acceptance, but illness prevented her from going, and no one has 
ever yet sung in that gorgeous temple to such applause as would 
have greeted her. Paris, however, is no longer her home. She is 
now, and since 1871 has been, a resident of London, with a house 
in a quiet, semi-fashionable street. Wealth has not brought with it 
a taste for ostentation. The house is neither large nor splendidly 
furnished. A clean maid-servant opens the door to our ring—no 
powdered footman, no hall porter, nothing of the male species 
visible until M. Rouzaud’s servant comes back with his master. 
Nor does Mdme Nilsson seem to care much for the splendours of 
London society, among which she has only to choose. She is 
seldom to be met at great houses, say those who frequent 
great houses. In one of the good English senses of the 
word, she isa ‘homely’ body, home-loving, and suited to a home 
life. Ihave heard her say, with a kind of pride, that it was her 
housekeeping duties almost as much as her art duties which kept 
her too busy for such social life as London leads during the season. 








The reports of her illness at the beginning of the season this year 
were true, but the illness had nothing to do with throat or 
lungs. She was disabled for three weeks by rheumatism. Her 
glorious voice is what it always was. The Albert Hall, which holds 
I forget how many thousands of people, was filled for her farewell. 
I don’t remember to have seen it full on any other occasion since 
the day of its opening, and of its solemn dedication by the Queen 
and the rest of the Royal family to the memory of Prince Albert 
and to musical uses. It answers better as a monument than for 
music. It is too big for most voices, and for most audiences. Two 
or three thousand people are lost in the far-reaching spaces of its 
vast amphitheatre and balconies and galleries, and endless rows of 
seats. But it was full for once. There were people enough to 
cover its benches, and Mdme Nilsson’s voice has seldom had a 
better opportunity to prove its power. Her comrades, Mdme 
Gerster, Miss Kellogg, and the rest, came on the stage in showy 
costumes. Mdme Nilsson was dressed in plain black, the quiet 
elegant gown and bonnet setting off her blonde beauty as well as a 
richer toilet. With all her success, with a world at her feet these 
fifteen years past, there is still something of the Swedish peasant 
girl about her, in the truth, the naturalness, the purity of her 
character and bearing. She sang the ‘“‘ Bel raggio” from Semiramide, a 
duet with Mdme Trebelli from Mefistofele, and two Swedish 
melodies. When recalled for the last time she gave ‘ Home, sweet 
home.’ ‘Why does she sing that hackneyed thing?’ queried a 
critical lady next whom I sat. But when Mdme Nilsson had 
finished the same critical lady remarked, in a rather choked tone, 
that she had never heard it before. In truth, Mdme Nilsson sang 
the familiar strains with as much distinction as power. The mass 
and volume of a pause that rolled through the hall was itself a 
thing to hear. Even in a jaded London audience a touch of 
sentiment remains, and with the enthusiasm which marked the 
farewell to Mdme Nilsson a note of melancholy mingled.” —H—Ill. 


(Oh! la fine et blonde et belle Swedoise /—¥. p.) 
——-9———— 


FAUST MUSIC. 


We learn from a Mannheim paper tliat the German musicians 
who have composed music to Goethe’s masterpiece, or have taken 
some arrangement of it as a theme for an opera or orchestral 
work were Lindpaintner, 1831, Eberwein, Conradin Kreutzer, 
and G. Reichardt, who set the First Part and had it produced on 
the stage. Reissiger and Pierson wrote music for the Second 
Part. The former set the fragment of Der Raub der Helena; 
Pierson wrote music, produced in 1853 at Hamburgh, and some 
years ago at Leipsic, for the entire drama; and Lassen for both 
Parts as arranged by Otto Devrient, lis work being performed at 
Weimar in 1876. The musicians who wrote for the concert- 
room, adopting the style of oratorio rather than of opera, 
were Robert Schumann, who set some choruses out of the First 
Part and some songs and choruses out of the Second. Prince 
Radziwill, Litolff, and Anton Rubinstein likewise wrote music 
for the First Part. The subject has been used for a libretto by 
J. C. Bernard, as well as by Barbier and Carré. The former was 
set in 1813 by Spohr, the latter in 1859 by Gounod. Further- 
more, there has recently appeared another Faust opera by Joseph 
Gregoir of Brussels. Short instrumental pieces in the overture 
and symphony form, have been written by Wagner and Liszt. 
Appended to the “Faust Symphony” of Liszt is a vocal move- 
ment: “Chorus mysticus.” Besides the above six Germans, six 
foreign composers have treated the same attractive subject, 
namely: two Englishmen, two Frenchmen, one Hungarian, one 
Pole, and one Russian. Dr Franz Grandour, stage-manager of 
the Royal Opera, Munich, says that the oldest musical work con- 
nected with Faust, was Ig. Walter’s operetta of Doktor Faust, 
performed in 1797. This was followed in 1814 by the opera of 
Faust’s Leben und Thaten, from the pen of Jos. Strauss, who, when 
he died, was Grand Ducal Capellmeister at Carlsruhe. In 1815, 
J. G. Leckl’s opera, Faust’s Leben, Thaten, wnd Hollenfahrt, was 
produced at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, and Seyfried’s 
dramatised Legende Faust was brought out in 1816. While for 
some years after its first production Spohr’s Faust was represented 
at the better theatres in Germany, Faustus, an opera by H. Rowley 
Bishop, was played, in 1825, at Covent Garden Theatre, London. 
In Paris, Béaucourt’s Faust was given in 1827 at the Théatre des 
Nouveautés, and in 1831 Mdlle Louise Angélique Bertin produced 
an opera, under the same name. In 1834, a version by Baron 
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A. Ph. Pellaert, an amateur, was played at Brussels; in 1836, 
Julius Rietz brought out his music to Goethe’s drama; in 1837, a 
Fausto by Sig. L. Gordigiani first saw the light of the float at the Per- 
gola, Florence; and, in 1839, Wagner gave the world his so-called 
“ Faust Overture.” In 1846, Hector Berlioz produced the four-act 
legend, Za Damnation de Faust; in 1847, Marguerite et Faust, 
a lyrical poem, with music by Henry Cohen, was _ brought 
out in Paris; and in 1853 Schumann completed his work 
with the overture which had occupied him for several years. 
On the 19th March, 1859, Gounod’s Faust was performed for the 
first time at the Théitre-Lyrique, Paris, and in 1863 there 
appeared the pianoforte arrangement, published before the score, 
of Franz Liszt's Zwei Episoden aus Lenau’s “ Faust.” Lastly, in 
March, 1868, the opera of Mefistofele, founded on the two Parts 
of Goethe’s Faust, by Arrigo Boito, who wrote both words and 
music, was brought out at the Scala, Milan. To the above may 
be added the ballet of Satanella, produced at Berlin in 1854, as 
H. Heine asserted that his “‘Tanzpoem” of Faust had been laid 
under contribution by Herr Taglioni, the ballet-master and author 
of the ballet in question. Leaving out of consideration the musical 
versions, with pianoforte accompaniment, of the separate songs 
contained in the work (Beethoven and FranzSchubert occupying, by 
the way, the first rank among the writers of these compositions), 
the list of Faust musicians is, for the present at least, complete. 
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WAIEFS. 

A TRIBUTE TO CaRL Rosa,—The public’s well-grounded confidence 
in Mr Carl Rosa is begotten of frequent examples that promises are 
faithfully kept, and novelties faithfully and honestly produced; a 
liberal expenditure upon capital singers (of which Mr Rosa boasts a 
ripe and many-coloured garland), a small but good and complete 
orchestra, well-trained choruses, careful rehearsals, and admirable 
conducting are each and all brought to bear upon the newest works 
of merit—works of varied styles. For example, what two can be 
more different than Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, with its atmosphere 
of storm and weirdness, and the gay, sparkling rhythms of Ambroise 
Thomas, legitimate successor of Auber and Herold? Besides, 
novelty is a great point to attain.—Irish Times, 

Sig. Gomez’s Guarany has been produced at Bahia. 

The Frigerio Italian buffo opera company are now at Saint Sebas- 
tian. 

Herr Hans von Biilow contemplates a tour in this country early 
next year. 

Mdme Friedrich-Materna will sing Ortrud in Lohengrin at Naples 
next winter. 

A series of Popular Converts was initiated at Spa, in Belgium, on 
the 24th inst. 

The Conservatory of Lyons, founded only seven years ago, has 
now 600 students. 

The season at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, will be inaugu- 
rated with L’ Africaine. 

The Duchessa Caetani (formerly Mdlle Piccolomini) lately sang at 
a private party in Perugia. 

Ignaz Brull’s Goldenes Kreuz has been produced at the Terrace 
Garden Theatre, New York. 

Sefior Gayarre has promised the St Cecilia Society of his native 
town, Pampeluna, to take part in their concerts next spring. 

Mesdmes Paola-Marié and Angéle, with M. Capoul have left for 
America, where they will open with La Fille de Madame Angot. 

Herr Franz Mannstaedt has resigned the conductorship of the 
Berlin Symphonic Orchestra, his successor being Herr Gust. Zanke. 

Mdlle Tagliana, operatic soubrette of the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, has purchased a villa in the Stulerstrasse for 300,000 
marks. 

Dr F. W. Nietzsche, Professor of Classical Philology at Basle, and 
an uncompromising Wagnerite, has been compelled S ill-health to 
retire, though only 34. 

The report about a tenor being struck by lightning during the 
performance of Lucia at the theatre in Altorf, Switzerland, seems 
contradicted by the fact that Altorf has no theatre. 

The conclusion of the first scholastic year of M. Lemmens’ Inter- 
national School of Religious Music, at Mechlin, was celebrated by a 
public performance of ten of the most advanced pupils. 

A young lawyer of Boston (U.S.) says that persons seeking solitude, 
where they can commune with their own thoughts uninterruptedly, 
should come to his office, where it is as quiet as the grave. 





The first novelty of the Wiesbaden operatic season will be 
Wagner's Meistersinger, to be followed by Halévy's Eclair, Auber’s 
Diamants de la Couronne, and Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba. 

To the thirty-eight musical settings of Semiramide already in 
existence must now be added La Regina de Babilona, Sig. Sanger- 
mano’s new opera, for which Sig. Arrigo Boito supplied the libretto. 

Herr Pollini has discovered ‘‘a new vocal star” of the first 
magnitude—Madlle Ihlé, a young lady from Cassel, now: studying 
with Mdme Marchesi. He has engaged her prospectively for six 
years at a lump salary of 150,000,000 marks. (Has he?—Dr 
BLipGE.) 

Tue following composers died in the month of August: Padre 
Giambattista Martini, Bologna, the 3rd, 1784; Nicola Vaceaj, 
Pesaro, the 5th, 1848; F. Durante, Naples, the 13th, 1755; Nicola 
Jommelli, Naples, the 25th, 1774; Josquin Després, Condé, the 
27th, 1521; and Félicien David, Saint Germain en Laye, the 
29th, 1876. 








BY 
ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
«‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Mokl, are invalu- 
able bot): to Students and Professors. 








New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
| Fe PETIT SOLFEGK. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curcit. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/*ictorial World. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlie Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Por invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 

\R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is _ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
reiaxed throat. It should always be taken before — or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 15d. and 2s. ¥d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 
“HER VOICE.” 

“ TJER VOICE.” Ianace Gissonz’s popular Song (poetry 


: by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), res | by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. J 
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HENRY SMART’S ORGAN MUSIC. 

















8. D. 8s. D. 
THREE ANDANTES, intended for Introductory or Middle A SERIES OF ORGAN PIECES in Various Styles :— i 
Voluntaries (dedicated to his friend, W. T. Best) :— 1. CON MOTO in B flat ae a a ; if 
1. ANDANTE in A ras a0 re .. £0 2. MODERATO CON MOTO (a three-part Study) it in LE ~— oe a 
3. ALLEGRO MAESTOSO in G (with Chorale) 3 6 he 
2. ANDANTE CON MOTO in F tee * wee eee 3 0 4, ALLEGRO MODERATO i in A rae 3 65 is 
8. ANDANTE CON MOTO in © 3 0 5. CON MOTO MODERATO (en forme @euverture) i in 1D min, 4 0 a 









HENRY SMART'S VOCAL MUSIC. 


SONGS. 





A PILGRIM IN THIS VALE OF TEARS (Sacred) ... ONLY A ROSE . 
A SPANISH SERENADE ... . POOR FADED FLOWERS... 
AUTUMN SONG ROSE OF MAY 
BESSIE BELL SUMMER TIME 


TELL ME, SWEET ZEPHYR 

THE DAY IS DONE 

THE FIRST NIGHTINGALE 

THE FISHERMAN’S WELCOME 

THE GLEANER MAIDEN 

THE HEART’S LAST DREAM 

THE MIDNIGHT RIDE ... 

THE MINNESINGER’S DREAM 

THE SAILOR-BOY’S MOTHER .... 

THE STAR AMONG THE FLOWERS ... 
THE STARS ARE WITH THE VOYAGER 
THE TALISMAN a 

THE VANQUISHED BANNER ... 
THRO’ EVERY CHANCE AND CHANGE 


DUETS. 


LO! THE LILIES OF THE FIELD (Sacred) . ove 
PRAISE YE THE LORD WITH TABRET AND LUTE (Sacred) 
THE HAPPY HOURS me ‘ es 
THE SWALLOW CAME AGAIN IN SPRING. 


| THERE’S LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 


BIRD OF MY HEART 
COME AGAIN SPRING r 
DO YOU THINK OF THE DAYS THAT ARE GONE, JEANIE? 
DOWN, DOWN WITH THE sORROWS (Bacchanalian Song) 
HIM I LOVE DEARLY as 
I BEHELD A FLOWER BLOOMING 

I CANNOT TELL .. 

I COME FROM THE WOODS 

I DREAM OF THEE AT MORN 

I'M UNDER THY WINDOW (Serenade) 
IN YOUTH’S HAPPY MORNING 

0 COME BLEST DAYS (Sacred) ... 

0 SAY YOU WILL COME BACK TO ME 
0 TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE 
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VOCAL 


FROM GREENLAND’S Icy MOUNTAINS Bacred) ia 
GENTLE SPRING IN SUNSHINE CLAD 

HOW SIGHS THE GALE OF MORNING 

HOW SWEET WHEN THE SHADOW IS PASSING. 

I PRAISED THE EARTH IN BEAUTY SEEN (Sacred) 


VOCAL TRIOS (Treble Voices). 
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BIRD OF THE MORNING (Canone) ... .. 2 6 | THE GLOW-WORM 2 6 
HARK! WHAT MEAN THESE HOLY VOICES (a Three-part | THE BUTTERFLY ... 2 6 
Carol) és wa 3 6 SUNRISE : 3 0 
LIFE NOR DEATH SHALL US DISSEVER (Sacred) .. 2 6 | FIRST GIFT OF SPRING 3 0 
_.. 2 0 | BEST THEE ON THIS MSSY PILLOW 26 


NYMPHS OF AIR AND ANCIENT SEA 








LONDON : ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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MIGNON 


Opera in uy ihtee Acts. 
AMBROISE. THOMAS. 


he Opera com slete ete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
we " French words, net 20s. 


All the following Songs, Duets, &c., are published in different Keys, to 
suit all voices, and can be obtained either with Italian or with 
"rench words : == 
STANZE (Basso)—‘‘ Fuggitivo e tremante ’ 
ARIA (Tenore)—“ Si, saikes ognor pel ad 
ROMANZA (Mezzo Sopri pong Non conosci il bel suol » (“ Knowest 
thou the land”) ... ae 
DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano ¢ e Tenore)—“ Leggiadre rondinell 
*TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor ; eR 
STROFE, (Soprano)—‘‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta’ 
DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘ Non darti aleun pensier” 
VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘ Io conosco un garzoncel 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—‘“ Addio Mignon fa core ove * 
2. RECIT. (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella ela presso a Tal” .. 
3. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e B: asso )—‘* Sofferto hai tu? conosei il duol ?” 
. POLACOA (Soprano)—‘‘ Io son Titania la bionda” 
5. CORO—“ Orsi: sciogliam le vele” aoe 
8. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—‘ Del suo cor calmai le pene gis 
. ROMANZA (Tenore)—‘‘ Ah non crede a I’afflita nel v ergin suo candore” 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘Ah ! son felice! io son rapita ”. 
9, PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)--“‘ O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” » 
20. FORLANA (Soprano)—‘“ Finch resti al prato un fior” ‘ 
. ARTA (Soprano)—*‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia ” 
22. RON DO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—*‘ In veder I’ ‘amata stanza a’ alle” 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
: The Opera complete 
ane san — --. Overture 
Danse Bohémienne 5s. oo as 
Romance de Mignon... 5s. Polonaise de Philine ..; 6s. 
Duo des Hirondelles ... 5s. | O Printemps gamers 4s. 
AUG. BAZILLE ... .. Entr’acte gavotte... 
ALFRED HENRY Valse sentimentale ... 
L. L. DELAHAYE Souvenirs-transcriptions 
H. ROSELLEN ... Polonaise 
W. KRUGER F Fantaisie 
CH. B. LY SBERG Fantaisie 
CH. NEUSTEDT . F.untaisie-transcription 
E. KETTERER Fantaisie variée 

Ditto me Romance et duo des ‘Hirondelles.. 
D. KRUG ... Grand fantaisie 
J. CH. HESS Styrienne de Mignon 
TH, OESTEN Fantaisie élégante .., 
G. TREDHE Romance de Mignon 


EASY PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
or Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 
Petite fantaisie ° 
3 petites transe’ sriptions 
2 petites fantuisies ... eee 
Fantaisie facile (Sty rienne) 
Petite fantaisie see 
Romance de Mignon 
Dno des Hironde les 
Valse de Philine a 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Po'onaise de Titania 
fomance de Wilhem 
DANCE MUSIC. 
ler Quadrille & 2 et 4 mains 
Grand valse ing . 
Polka x 
2e Quadrille 
3e Quadrille 
Mignon va'se . 
Suite de vz alses 
Polka des Hirondelles 
Mignon polka (entr’acte) . 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

.. Overture tee 
Deux suites concertantes od 
Pot-Pourri nas 
Entr’acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Entr’acte Gavotte : 
6s. | Piano and Cornet... 
6s. Piano and Violin ... 
6s. 
“* Pot-pourri,” 





Dd. 
0 
0 


go toe 
aoe 


pPerne 
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AARSOWIE SUBS auae ana 


G. BIZET 
Ditto 


Ditto Adieu Mignon - 


oso 


transcription 
variée 


ce oe hee ot eee 2 hor ne | 
SOCOSSaOoaan 


8. CRAMER 
J. L. BATTMAN . 
A. GODARD 
H. VALIQUET 
A. CROISEZ 
D. KRUG 
F, W. ACHS . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


. each 


each 
. each 


PaSoooooo 


tomo www qaucius3 


STRAUSS 

Ditto 

Ditto 
ARBAN 

A. MEY 
C. GODFREY, 
OLIVIER METRA 
EM. DESGRANGES 
F. ZIKOFF..._... 


SPOR Ree ee 


PAUL BERNARD 
G. W. MARKS ... 
AUG. BAZILLE :.. 
J. RUMMEL 
O. METRA ... 


AMBROISE THOMAS ... 


NIAAA 


ANSCHUTZ, J. a 
Piano and Flute 
Piano and Violoncello. 
Piano and Clarionette.. 
GUILBAUT, E. ... 
LEVEQUE, EMILE 
SARASATE 


oiueewtice 


pour cornet seul .., 
Six mélodies pour violon .. 


Romance et ee, pour. violon (avec 
piano) 


“ Connais-tu oy pays,” paraphrase pour 
violon, orgue ou harmonium, et piano 7 


(Epit1ions pe MM. HEUGEL er CIE., Paris.) 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244 REGENT ST., W. 








| With an admirable SELECTION 


AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


\ 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
prices. J 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manvuracturep ny CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 





THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
| Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


GHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Chappell & Co,’s Instruction Book ‘for the American Organ. 


OF MUSIC Fg ago and fingured by 
Epwarp F. RimBautr. Price 1s, 6d. net 
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